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THE SECESSION THE 
LOWER SOUTH: EXAMINATION 
CHANGING INTERPRETATIONS 


Ralph Wooster 


20, 1860, the Convention the People South Carolina 
vote 169-0 adopted ordinance dissolving “the Union between 
the State South Carolina and other States United with her under 
the Compact Entitled ‘The Constitution the United States Amer- 
During the next six weeks the other states the lower South 
also held state conventions, and one one they too severed their ties 
with the Union. early February, 1861, the tier states from South 
Carolina through Texas had withdrawn from the Union and formed 
new nation, the Confederate States America. 

From the moment South Carolina first took the road disunion his- 
torians have discussed the nature the secession movement the 
states the lower South. Much the early discussion focused the 
question whether not the secession these states was the result 
conspiracy the part few Southern officeholders and slave- 
holders, who succeeded skillful combination demagoguery and 
deception overriding the wishes the people and carrying their 
states out the Union. This belief that Southern leaders conspired 
divide the Union was popular the North throughout the Civil War. 
became, Thomas Pressly has said, the “well-nigh universal theme 
the Unionist Popular writers such Joel Headley, 
John Smith Dye, and John Cabot Abbott were quick place all guilt 
upon Southern leaders for causing the destruction the Union and the 


Wooster Associate Professor History Lamar State College 
Technology, Beaumont, Texas. has contributed several articles 
scholarly journals. 


Journal the Convention the People South Carolina (Columbia, 1862), 
pp. 43-45. 

Pressly, Americans Interpret Their Civil War (Princeton, 1954), 
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subsequent devastation the bloody Civil The image was cre- 
ated Southern slaveholders and political leaders plotting the de- 
struction the Union long before the presidential election 1860. 

breakup the Democratic party and the subsequent election 
Republican administration were the work these conspirators, who 
thus assured the secession the slaveholding states. 

The publication 1864 the first volume Horace Greeley’s The 
American Conflict gave impetus this image being created popular 
writers. Greeley placed full blame upon the South. gave special 
attention the role the Southern governors and officeholders this 
“conspiracy,” commenting that “four-fifths all those office the 
slave states were ardent Greeley’s view these 
officeholders banded together take the South out the Union and 
into the Confederacy. Upon them placed full guilt for the Civil War. 

the years immediately following the war several works appeared 
which paralleled philosophy that Greeley. The Great Rebellion, 
written Virginia unionist and former congressman, pictured the 
secession movement unpopular among the great majority South- 
ern non-slaveholders and the work group Southern slaveholders 
and officeholders who conspired take their states from the 
The next year the first volume the extremely popular History the 
American Civil War, written John Draper, also expressed the 
conspiracy thesis This theme was echoed several years 
later The History the Rise and Fall the Slave Power America 
Vice President Henry Wilson; The Outbreak Rebellion 
former secretary President Lincoln, John Nicolay; and The Great 
Conspiracy the popular military and political leader, John Logan.” 
The conspiracy thesis thus seemed fairly well established part 
Northern philosophy and belief. 

Although the historians the nationalistic school the late nine- 
teenth century were convinced that slavery was the basic cause for 
secession, they were divided over the question the “conspiracy” 
thesis. The distinguished German liberal, Hermann Von Holst, felt 


Headley, The Great Rebellion (Hartford, 1863-66); John Smith Dye, 
The Adder’s Den New York, 1864); John Cabot Abbott, The History the Civil 
War America Mass., 1862-65). 

Greeley, The American Conflict: History the Great Rebellion 
the United States America, 1860-1865 (Hartford, 1864-66), 341. 

Minor Botts, The Great Rebellion: Its Secret History, Rise, Progress and 
Disastrous Failure (New York, 1866). 

John Draper, History the American Civil War (New York, 1867-70), 
513-14; iii. 

Henry Wilson, History the Rise and Fall the Slave Power America 
ton, 1872-77); John Nicolay, The Outbreak the Rebellion (New York, 1881); 
John Logan, The Great Conspiracy: Its Origin and History (New York, 1886). 
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that the Union had been destroyed slaveholders’ conspiracy. 
his Constitutional and Political History the United States, Von Holst 
emphasized that the secessionists were only minority the Southern 
population but were able succeed their task destroying the 
Union use trickery and Another nationalistic historian, 
James Schouler, however, offered more moderate views regarding the 
secession movement. While hinting that the success the movement 
owed much the “class and oligarchical political methods” the area 
and sharply criticizing Southern leadership, Schouler believed that 
the secession was popular cause the lower South and could 
not simply attributed conspiracy the leaders. 


must divest ourselves the false impression that the crimes few 
Southern leaders produced the real mischief. Plunderers, treacherous abusers, 
like Floyd, Thompson, and Twiggs, the power confided them must ever 
execrated all who respect honor and but they who led the 
cotton States into rebellion felt strong public opinion behind them, and 
led what among their constituents was popular cause. 


his comprehensive History the United States from the Compro- 
mise 1850, James Ford Rhodes was willing even further than 
Schouler. While agreeing with Schouler that secession had the support 
the populace, Rhodes was not critical Southern leadership 
was Schouler. Rejecting the conspiracy theme its entirety, Rhodes 
testified the high character the Southern leaders and expressed 
the view that Davis, Toombs, Benjamin had not headed the seces- 
sion movement the people would have found other There 
was opposition secession the Southern states, but the extent 
such opposition felt had been exaggerated. The failure the con- 
ventions submit their work popular vote did not bother Rhodes 
had earlier writers; Rhodes believed the conventions had the best 
precedents for their action—the Constitutional Convention 1787. 

The rejection the conspiracy theme Rhodes marked turning 
point interpretation the secession movement. While longer at- 
tributing the secession movement exclusively slavery did Rhodes 
and the other nationalistic historians the late nineteenth century, 
most contemporary historians have followed Rhodes rejecting the 

von Holst, The Constitutional and Political History the United 
States (Chicago, 1892), VII, 254-55. 


James Schouler, History the United States under the Constitution (New 
York, 1894-99), 509. 

James Ford Rhodes, History the United States from the Compromise 1850 
the End the Roosevelt Administration (New York, 1928), III, 167. For 
appraisal contribution rejecting the conspiracy thesis, see Charles 


Ramsdell, “Changing Interpretation the Civil War,” Journal Southern History, 
III 10. 
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conspiracy thesis secession. Carl Russell Fish, for example, placed 
more stock the conspiracy theme and expressed the belief that the 
decision the South for good ill was one conviction, not one based 
upon trickery Clement Eaton 1949 agreed that the con- 
spiracy theme could not accepted. “In surveying the secession move- 
ment the lower South,” wrote, “the evidence points the con- 
clusion that was not conspiracy few leaders but genuinely 
popular another work published five years later, Eaton 
expressed the view that the desire the Southern people leave the 
Union developed rapidly the two months following Lincoln’s elec- 
tion. Such accentuation Eaton attributed not conspiracy 
few leaders but emotionalism, the failure obtain reasonable com- 
promise, and the contagious example the more extreme states such 
South Carolina and Avery Craven also refuted the 
idea that aggressive leaders tricked Southerners into secession. 
noted that although there were politicians working early for secession 
they did not lead until the very end, when the pressure events the 
had forced the majority Southerners accept secession 
the only way 

Specialized studies the secession movement within the individual 
states the lower South have tended either reject the conspiracy 
thesis ignore completely. Charles Cauthen, for example, 
his study South Carolina wrote that there could doubt that 
secession South Carolina was essentially act the 
Percy Lee Rainwater his scholarly Mississippi: Storm Center 
Secession, 1859-1861, stated his belief that 1860 the majority the 
unionist masses Mississippi had lost their former faith and confidence 
the study neighboring Alabama, Clarence Den- 
man treated the separation that state popular movement rather 
than conspiracy officeholders and And article 
the secession movement Florida, Dorothy Dodd, while empha- 
sizing that conservative strength that state was greater than usu- 

Russell Fish, The American Civil War: Interpretation (New York, 
1937), 57. 


Clement Eaton, History the Old South (New York, 1949), 591. 
Eaton, History the Southern Confederacy (New York, 1954), 
Avery Craven, The Growth Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 (Baton 
Rouge, 1953), pp. 399-401. 

Charles Cauthen, South Carolina Goes War, 1860-1865 (Chapel Hill, 
1950), 32. 

Lee Rainwater, Mississippi: Storm Center Secession, 1859-1861 
(Baton Rouge, 1938), 218. 


Denman, The Secession Movement Alabama (Montgomery, 
1933), 122. 
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ally assumed, placed blame for secession not the large slaveholders 
and congressional leaders organized statewide conspiracy, but 
local political and social Although Phillips his 
earlier study Georgia and State Rights stressed the influence 
strong personalities such Alexander Stephens, Herschel John- 
son, Joseph Brown, Robert Toombs, and Howell Cobb the seces- 
sion movement that state, noted that these leaders were pretty 
well divided and exercised much influence stay the Union 
his study the secession movement Louisiana, 
Willie Caskey observed that, although there existed widespread 
impression that conspiracy carried Louisiana out the Union, 
close examination the evidence does not seem substantiate such 
conclusion.” Roger Shugg, another scholar who studied the Louisi- 
ana movement, was more critical the procedure the convention 
than was Caskey. The convention acted like slaveholders’ junto, 
wrote, and rode over all opposition without parliamentary decorum. 
But even Shugg hastened note that the secession Louisiana was 
not slaveholders’ And, finally, the late Charles Rams- 
dell, who placed particular stress upon the problem frontier defense 
factor for Texas’ dissatisfaction with the Union, pictured the seces- 
sion that state popular movement the people rather than 
slaveholder-officeholder conspiracy.” 

The trend started Rhodes rejecting the conspiracy thesis has 
thus received the support numerous twentieth-century scholars who 
have surveyed the secession movement the lower South from both 
regional and state standpoint. The conspiracy thesis, however, re- 
fuses play completely dead, and has won acceptance the new multi- 
volume narrative the Civil War period being written Allan Nevins. 
the earlier volumes this series Nevins seemed reject the con- 
spiracy thesis when wrote that the “conspiracy theory secession 
furnishes illumination events,” and noted that large body 
people the cotton States had lost their old attachment the 


Dodd, “The Secession Movement Florida, 1850-1861,” Florida 
Historical Quarterly, pt. XII (1933), 65. 

Ulrich Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, American Historical Association 
Annual Report, 1901 (Washington, 1902), 209-10. 

Caskey, Secession and Restoration Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 

1938), 35. 

Roger Shugg, Origins the Class Struggle Louisiana: Social History 
‘White Farmers and Laborers during Slavery and after, 1840-1875 (Baton Rouge, 
1939), 168. 

Ramsdell, “The Frontier and Secession,” Studies Southern 
History and Politics Inscribed William Archibald Dunning (New York, 1914), 
61-79. 


Allan Nevins, The Emergence Lincoln (New York, 1950), 329. 
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But more recent volume, Nevins has accepted the conspiracy 
theme. group leaders, carefully planned conspiracy,” 
wrote, “took steps which first split the Democratic Party and ensured 
Lincoln’s election, and which then used his election inspire Southern 
Nevins does seem feel that the leaders were supported 
large mass the Southern people rather than the handful de- 
scribed earlier proponents the conspiracy theme, but otherwise 
the Nevins interpretation differs little from that Greeley, Logan, and 
Nicolay. 

Whether the Nevins resurrection the conspiracy interpretation 
will accepted the majority scholars remains seen. Pro- 
fessor Roy Nichols, reviewing Nevin’s War for the Union, has already 
taken issue with Nevins this point, stating that any planning the 
part Southern leaders form confederacy did not develop until 
well after the breakup the Democratic convention 
earlier volume Nichols expressed the view that the sentiment 
for action was strongest not among the slaveholders and political lead- 
ers but among the Southern poor and non-slaveholders, the classes 
which would suffer most from the economic and social struggle with 
the freed Nichols’ position concerning the support for seces- 
sion among the non-slaveholding groups correct, the conspiracy 
theory would not seem valid. 

This question who supported secession quite important 
understanding the movement the lower South. Was only 
minority group maintained the early unionist writers, was 
actually majority the people the lower South? refuting the 
conspiracy thesis James Ford Rhodes treated secession popular 
movement the Southern people, position that has won wide accept- 
ance among twentieth-century scholars, including Dwight Dumond, 
Clement Eaton, and Merton Coulter. Dumond, who wrote the most 
scholarly general treatment the secession movement, felt that the 
secessionists had working majority all the states the lower South 
and that the opposition secession the winter 1860-61 was 
principally over the methods Eaton, author two 
widely used textbooks Southern history, noted that emotionalism 
encouraged agitators helped sweep the people along; added 


Allan Nevins, The War for the Union (New York, 1959-60), 10. 

See Nichols’ review American Historical Review, LXV (1960), 627-29. See 
also Nichols’ “1461-1861: The American Civil War Perspective,” Journal 
Southern History, XVI (1950), 158. 

Roy Nichols, The Disruption American Democracy (New York, 1948), 

415-16. 

Dwight Dumond, The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931), 
145. 
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that the wave rejoicing which followed the passage the secession 
ordinances indicated deep popular And Professor Coulter 
observed that outside few very wealthy and few extremely poor 
all sections the lower South favored separate state action 

The above views have not been accepted all contemporary 
scholars. Outstanding his opposition these views David Pot- 
ter. While not advocating the old conspiracy thesis secession, Pot- 
ter does express the view that secession was unpopular not only the 
upper and border slaveholding states but the lower South well. 
stated: 


Furthermore secession was not basically desired even majority the 
lower South, and the secessionists succeeded less because the intrinsic 
popularity their program than because the extreme skill with which 
they utilized emergency psychology, the promptness with which the 
invoked unilateral action individual states, and the firmness with whic 
they refused submit the question secession popular 


evidence his contention, Professor Potter pointed out that there 
was appreciable decline the number voters participating the 
election for convention delegates from the number voting the presi- 
dential election November, 1860. Not only did the foes immediate 
secession poll least per cent the vote each state election 
except South Carolina, but every case the secessionists failed 
secure vote large enough have constituted majority the 
votes cast the state the presidential election few weeks 

Within the work the conventions themselves, Potter found other 
evidence illustrate opposition secession. the Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Florida gatherings the vote several key issues was 
extremely close. Potter believed that this opposition within the conven- 
tion, plus that which refused participate the election for con- 
vention delegates, constituted majority the Southern people. The 
failure the conventions submit their work popular referendum 


Eaton, History the Southern Confederacy, 16. 

Merton Coulter, The Confederate States America, 1861-1865 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 16. 

David Potter, Lincoln and His Party the Secession Crisis (New Haven, 
1942), 208. the state level, Roger Shugg, Origins Class Struggle Louisi- 
ana, agreed with Potter that minority group pushed through secession. Charles 
Sellers, Jr., The Southerner American (Chapel Hill, 1960), pp. 67-71, while 
treating the South whole, rather than making distinction between upper and 
lower South, emphasized some the points made Potter. Noting the small 
turnouts, the revolutionary tactics the fire-eaters, the disproportionate weighting 
the results favor the plantation areas, and the coercive conditions under which 
the upper South voted, Sellers stressed the moral anxieties, fears, and near-hysteria 
that prevailed during the secession crisis. 

Potter, Lincoln and His Party the Secession Crisis, 214. 
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indicated belief that majority people would vote against seces- 

The contention Potter that the majority people the lower 
South did not support secession thus based upon four main points: 
(1) the appreciable decline number people participating the 
election for convention delegates compared the total vote the 
November presidential vote; (2) the shortness the period for can- 
vassing and campaigning; (3) the strength the opposition seces- 
sion all conventions with the exception South Carolina, 
sippi, and Texas; and (4) except the case Texas, the non-submis- 
sion the work the conventions popular referendum. 

study the secession movement the individual states the 
lower South reveals number weaknesses the above contentions. 
The decline the number votes between the presidential election 
and the elections for convention delegates, for example, cannot 
attributed simply opposition separate state action. many South- 
erners 1860-61, secession was accomplished fact even before 
the election convention delegates; some them therefore did not 
bother participate what they regarded fait accompli. 
his Secession Movement Alabama, Clarence Denman noted that 
eighteen counties that state were carried vote per cent 
more the total and that, since the vote most these counties 
was very small comparison with that cast the presidential election, 
can only inferred that considerable number people had not 
troubled themselves vote because they were confident the out- 
Many counties Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi re- 
turned light vote because the separate state action ticket was unop- 
posed and its supporters were under pressure the polls. Too, 
Georgia extremely bad storm election day reduced the vote 
cast for convention delegates. Obviously, consider all the voters 
who failed participate the elections antisecessionists 
oversimplification. 

The criticism the shortness the period for canvassing and cam- 
paigning, the second point Potter’s argument, fails take account 
the exigencies the situation the winter and spring 1860-61. 
Whether the South should remain the Union upon certain conditions, 
secede once, was decision that had made before Lincoln 
was inaugurated. Although some Southerners feared overt act from 
the new administration, many more feared subtle campaign divide 
the South and array non-slaveholders against slaveholders. Even 


Potter’s central thesis regard the secession movement that leadership 
both sides failed heed the danger the crisis 1860-61. 
Denman, Secession Movement Alabama, 122. 
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conservative Southerners admitted the necessity agreement upon 
some type policy before that time. Moreover, the states the lower 
South had previously given warnings that conventions would called 
should Lincoln elected. therefore difficult sustain charge 
that the convention elections were unduly hurried when four five 
additional weeks were allowed for debating issues that had already 
been under discussion for 

The contention that there was strong opposition secession nearly 
all the conventions would not stand alone, nor its proponents in- 
tend so. Instead, they maintain that such powerful opposition 
within the conventions despite threats and intimidation reinforced 
the opposition which refused participate the elections, amounted 
majority the inhabitants the various Southern states. princi- 
pal fallacy this line argument the assumption that the organ- 
ized opposition the conventions the cotton states was predomi- 
nantly unionist. Such assumption many cases erroneous. With 
the exception the Texas convention, where only eight members 
voted against secession, the opposition separate state secession 
the lower South was mainly centered the principle “cooperation,” 
which part its supporters meant cooperative action the slave 
states secure their rights either out the Union events might 
dictate. others mean simply secession from the Union, but 
masse, and concurrent action rather than separate state 

two states, Mississippi and Louisiana, majority cooperationists 
belonged this second class; they were genuine secessionists who 
disagreed with the separate state actionists not over the need for but 
over the question time and method Florida the 
cooperationists were badly divided group, some favoring secession 
Alabama Georgia acted first, some favoring secession approved 
vote the people, and few opposing any form separation. 
Even Alabama and Georgia many the cooperationists were actu- 


Eaton, History Southern Confederacy, and Charles Cauthen, “South 
Carolina’s Decision Lead the Secession Movement,” North Carolina Historical 
Review, XVIII (1941), 369, both stressed the importance public opinion 
causing the South Carolina legislature call early convention. One state study, 
that Rainwater, sharply critical the hurried election campaign, and states 
that thousands stayed away from the polls because they were confused over the 
issues. 

Dumond, Secession Movement, pp. 121-23, divided this second group co- 
operationists into two factions: one would secede concurrent action before the 
inauguration Lincoln; the other faction would wait until some overt act ag- 
gression the Lincoln administration was committed before secession con- 
current action would employed. 

Rainwater, Mississippi: Storm Center Secession, pp. 177-79, 207-8; 
James Ranck, Albert Gallatin Brown, Radical Southern Nationalist (New York, 
1937), 204; Caskey, Secession and Restoration Louisiana, 40. 
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ally secessionists, but felt that last united effort should made 
compromise. Comparatively few Alabamians and Georgians 1861 
were unconditional unionists desiring stay the Union all costs. 
Nor were majority the “conditional unionists” present the con- 
ventions “submissionists.” Certainly the conditional unionists were op- 
posed immediate separation from the Union, and that respect 
were more conservative than the cooperationists proper; but only 
few favored remaining the Union any Even consider 
all conditional unionists opposed secession any time—though 
fact majority this group favored secession should guarantees 
from the North not forthcoming—their strength was 

The failure the conventions submit their work popular 
referendum may explained the fact that the delegates regarded 
such procedure not only costly and time-consuming, but also 
entirely unnecessary. The delegates were fresh from the people, having 
been chosen only few weeks before, and knew the will the people. 
James Randall has pointed out, the referendum was not part 
the Southerner’s time-honored theories secession; the only instru- 
ment the secession procedure was the constituent convention such 
was elected each state the lower 

Thus the aforementioned contentions that minority group carried 
secession seem open question. That there was opposition im- 
mediate separation both within and without the conventions true; 
that this opposition was equal the secessionist strength not. And 
once the conventions had acted favor immediate secession the 
public generally accorded its approval. The bulk contemporary 
accounts from both secessionist and unionist sources testify the 
joyful reception accorded the news that the conventions had acted for 
secession. Insofar public display enthusiasm and zeal can 
taken true measure the feelings people, Southerners 1860- 
favored the ordinances separation. Rightly wrongly, the ma- 


Some writers have mistakenly labeled all conservatives “unionists” and thus 
present much stronger picture Southern unionism the secession crisis than 
actually existed. See Lillian Kibler, “Unionist Sentiment South Carolina,” 
Journal Southern History, (1938), 346-66. 

the Georgia, Alabama, and Florida conventions there were factions that 
could labeled “conditional unionists”; the opposition secession centered upon 
the principle “cooperation” and the few conditional unionists present voted 
with that group. the Mississippi convention twenty-one members could labeled 
conditional unionists, twenty-four could labeled the Louisiana convention, 
and eight the Texas convention. See Journal the Mississippi State Convention 
and Ordinances and Resolutions Adopted January, 1861 (Jackson, Miss., 1861), 
pp. 14-15; Proceedings the Louisiana State Convention (New Orleans, 1861), 
pp. 15-16; Journal the Secession Convention Texas, 1861 Austin, 1912), 49. 

James Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 
192. 
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jority people the lower South were convinced that their hopes 
lay not within but without the Union. From South Carolina the 
Atlantic Texas the Gulf, party ties and labels were forgotten; 
the lower South was last united. 


“GIVE THE 
NOTE CIVIL WAR MYTHOLOGY 


John Buechler 


recollections, prints, official reports, and even modern studies 
the Civil War still boast successful bayonet charges, long lines 
close-order infantry whose gleaming blades reflect the lurid rays 
setting sun. Vivid studies Malvern Hill and Fredericksburg and 
Gettysburg stir our imaginations and romantic spirits depicting 
charging masses brandishing the awesome weapon. “Give the bayo- 
net” has become Stonewall Jackson cliché, yet Fuller tells 
the Civil War proved that the bayonet was obsolete the 

Was the bayonet actually used formidable weapon? That was 
employed some advantage there doubt. Rev. Corby, chap- 
lain the Irish Brigade, found that served excellent candela- 
brum for holding the burning taper while read his daily office,? and 
John Billings avowed that the bayonet was the candlestick the rank 
and Father Corby also stated that the “gentle use” bayonet 
encouraged recalcitrant mules and horses lose some their spunk;* 
and Sherman’s famous “bummers” impaled their appropriated hams 
these lethal weapons. every army, every campaign the bayonet 
came into play—as skewer, tent stake, butcher knife, infinitum. 
When come the actual battle, the onrushing lines infantry, 
the clash individual men close combat, find that the bayonet 
was seldom used deadly weapon, and this seems true not 
only the bayonet but all similar instruments—crude pikes, bowie 
knives, and the cavalry saber. 

Early the war, during the Kanawha Valley campaign, Union troops 
found number homemade bowie knives, “ferocious-looking weap- 


Joun present head the Department Special Collections 
the University Florida. former English instructor Marquette, 
has also been affiliated with Notre Dame and Ohio State Universities. 


Fuller, Grant and Lee: Study Personality and Generalship 
ington, Ind., 1957), 47. 

Corby, Memoirs Chaplain Life (Notre Dame, Ind., 1894), 167. 

Billings, Hardtack and Coffee (Chicago, 1887), pp. 77-78. 

Memoirs Chaplain Life, 33. 
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ons, made broad files ground double edge, fitted with rough 
handles, and still bearing the cross-marking the file the flat sides. 
Such arms pointed many sarcasm among our soldiers, who had found 
hard the latter part our advance get within even the longest 
musket-range the enemy’s 


Heros von Borcke pointed out that even the Texans and Mississip- 
pians put their bowie knives only pacific uses. Referring bayonet 


fight supposed have occurred during the battles the Peninsula 
1862, related: 


Many stories had been recited camp about tremendous bayonet-fight, 
hand hand, during the battle, between our Texans and the New York 
Zouaves, and was said that two these determined antagonists had pierced 
each other through and through with their formidable and fatal 
carefully examined many the corpses, and found only three four with 
bayonet-wounds, and these had been received evidently after the bullets. 
These accounts bayonet-fights are current after every general engagement, 
and are frequently embodied subsequent “histories,” called; but 
far experience goes, recalling all the battles which have borne 
part, bayonet-fights rarely ever occur, and exist only the imagination.® 


Although the bayonet ceased effective weapon for close 
combat, the cult the bayonet persisted not merely through the Civil 
War but even through World War when the machine gun had all 
but nullified its use, and the cult even survives down our own times. 
weapon shock was outmoded the Napoleonic Wars, but 
many officers both sides during our Civil War failed see this. 


They failed see what man with more sensitivity, like Ambrose 
Bierce, had seen. 


Recalling his own wartime experiences the Union army, which 
included Shiloh, Bierce described Confederate charge: 


For one instant the assailants paused above their dead, then struggled 
forward, their glittering the eyes that shone behind the smoke. 
One moment, and those unmoved men blue would impaled. What were 
they about? Why did not they fix bayonets? Were they stunned their 
own volley? Their inaction was maddening! Another tremendous 
the rear rank had fired! Humanity, thank Heaven! not made for this, and 
the shattered gray mass drew back score paces, opening feeble fire. 
Lead had scored its old-time victory over steel; the heroic had broken its 
great heart against the commonplace.” 


The victory lead over Bierce saw it; his short, 
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dazzling career Stonewall Jackson probably did not. And the cult 
the bayonet endured and became myth, but many myths, like vapor, 
are easily puffed away. For example, look Spotsylvania, where, 
are told, the bayonet did bloody work. General Emory Upton, who 
commanded the Federal storming party, later wrote: “Bayonet wounds 
and sabre cuts are very rare. But Spotsylvania there were plenty 
bayonet wounds. .”* This statement seems plausible enough, espe- 
cially coming from the attacking commander; however, closer look 
another document tends dispel the myth. his report covering 
the period May 8-21, which included Spotsylvania, Thomas McParlin, 
Medical Director the Army the Potomac, noted the following 
2ndCorps Corps 6th Corps Totals 


Shell wounds 214 459 712 
Bullet wounds 3,728 3,088 1,413 8,218 


(These figures not include battlefield 


“Plenty bayonet average one day for 
the two-week period! For the three days May 5-7, 1864, during the 
battle the Wilderness, McParlin reported four bayonet wounds 
opposed 7,046 bullet 

Actually the bayonet was seldom given the opportunity justify 
itself. Either the attacking infantry was decimated Minie balls, 
canister, and grape (the Irish Brigade Heights), the de- 
fending line simply broke Brigade the first day Gettys- 
burg). South Mountain, when the 12th Ohio charged Garland’s 
North Carolinians, the latter “poured their fire till the advancing line 
bayonets was their faces when they broke away from the 
Even Gettysburg, which had more than its share charges and 
countercharges, the bayonet was generally ineffective weapon. 
Although General Abner Doubleday credits the 6th Wisconsin with 
capturing part the 2nd Mississippi railroad cut “at the point 
the Colonel Rufus Dawes, who led the charge, wrote that the 
6th Wisconsin never had time fix The cult again. 
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Whenever the opposing lines clashed, was seldom that the bayonet 
came into play. old regular like Sherman saw the changing times: 
“Rarely did the opposing lines compact order come into actual con- 
tact, but when, Peach-Tree Creek and Atlanta, the lines did be- 
come commingled, the men fought individually every possible style, 
more frequently with the musket clubbed than with the bayonet, and 
some instances the men clinched like wrestlers, and went the 
ground Frequently when defending line gave way before 
determined charge, the victorious assailant simply ran past the woe- 
ful and puzzled defender. Oakhill after “Give the steel, boys” 
had been duly bellowed, the onrushing Confederates merely pushed 
down the dumbfounded enemy and ran over them. “But think 
single man them was bayoneted; our men were too much excited 
and exhilarated with their success notice Why bother with 
the bayonet? The enemy line had already broken. 

Certainly was not cowardice feminine blanch the sight 
blood that militated against the use the bayonet; those very charges 
which the bayonet was supposed used were paradigms 
courage. The soldier, almost instinctively seems, realized that the 
bayonet had real killing power. The charging infantryman “sees, 
feels, that cannot. His bayonet useless weapon for slaughter; 
its purpose moral one. Its mandate exhausted, sheathes and 
trusts the bullet. That failing, Few would deny that 
the bayonet has moral psychological value. Undoubtedly pro- 
ficiency its use will give the individual soldier sense self-con- 
fidence and security, General Gordon puts it, “impress the sol- 
dier’s But medical records again are quite eloquent 
the bayonet killing device. 

the Union hospitals, least after system recording had be- 
come more less established, 246,712 wounded cases were treated; 
this figure 922 per cent) were saber and bayonet wounds— 
522 saber cases and 400 bayonet cases, only the latter proving 
large portion these bayonet wounds resulted not from 
enemy action but from private quarrels, broils, sentries discharging 
their his diary Corporal Horace Currier made interesting, 
but unexplained, entry: “About noon our lines were moved. Pat Ramey 
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ran bayonet through his Unfortunately Corporal Currier 
does not say the wound was accidental deliberate. The Medical 
and Surgical History the War the Rebellion provides numerous 
data the nature wounds, and one item very emphatic: gunshot 
wounds the chest totaled 20,264 while bayonet wounds the chest 
totaled only Certainly the thorax would that area the body 
most exposed bayonet thrust. 

the reports the Medical Director the Army the Potomac 
for the period May 21—June 15, 1864 (including the action the 
North Anna), 7,762 bullet wounds are noted, but only one bayonet 
Surgeon McParlin’s consolidated report covering some the 
most sanguinary fighting the war (May 1—July 31, 1864) revealed the 


Corps 
Shell wounds 570 290 2,664 
wounds 

Bullet wounds 13,311 7,789 5,365 4,932 1,895 33,292 


The death knell the bayonet offensive weapon was sounded 
long time ago, and John Gordon wrote its final epitaph: 


The bristling points and the glitter the bayonets were fearful look upon 
they were levelled front charging line; but they were rarely reddened 
with blood. The day the bayonet passed except for use hollow squares, 
resisting cavalry charges, implement constructing light and 
temporary 


Have not had surfeit “Give the bayonet, boys”? 


Diary Horace Currier, Feb. 1863. State Historical Society Wisconsin. 

Barnes, Medical History, pt. II, 599. 

XXXVI, pt. 241, 251. 

pp. 264-65. Note that the period covered these casualty returns in- 
cluded the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor—battles where “in-fighting” 
and hand-to-hand combat were much evidence. 
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YANKEE SOLDIER 
LOOKS THE NEGRO 


edited William Cullen Bryant, 


July 16, 1861, Henry Martyn Cross was graduated from the Putnam 
Free School Newburyport, Massachusetts. His oration “The English 
Language” was spoken before backdrop alarm. Three months 
earlier, Fort Sumter had fallen and President call for 75,000 
volunteers had fired Henry and his classmates with excitement. 
the very afternoon their graduation, the Union army was moving 
out Washington unforeseen disaster Bull Run. 

the months passed, Henry read law impatiently watched 
his neighbors react the national crisis. Dr. Enoch Cross, father the 
eighteen-year-old boy, and his Uncle Randolph Campbell, pastor 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church, helped organize public 
meetings enlist recruits and raise bounty money. Henry was stirred 
their appeals “Save the Union.” begged his father let him 
ride “this tide which has itself risen soul.” September 
1862, after the rout the second battle Bull Run, en- 
listed without leave regiment then being formed his law tutor, 
Eben Stone. words: 


was put into uniform once, before physical examination. marched 
around Newburyport with the recruits, and even went church his 
new uniform. When the time came for medical examination, was rejected 
the regimental surgeon, and this afterward learned was done the 
suggestion his father, who was friend the examining doctor. 

The humiliation this almost crushed H.M.C. shut himself his 
and for more than day would not come out, even for his meals. 
finally braced and went Col. Stone and told his pitiful story, and the 
Colonel told him that would take him his clerk, and this promise 
was re-examined and accepted. 


For three months training camp, and six the front, the regi- 
mental clerk slept and worked the tent, where was privy 
the orders and opinions officers. Yet, private Company 


member the English Department Columbia University, 
Bryant, II, specializes American literature. Capt. Cross, the 
author these letters, was Dr. Bryant’s maternal grandfather. 
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the 48th Massachusetts Volunteers, marched, ate, stood inspec- 
tion and fought the ranks, and knew the temper the men. the 
peculiar absence mail censorship which prevailed during the Civil 
War, wrote freely parents and friends his frank reactions and those 
his companions, officers and men, the conduct the war. 

New Day, 1868, the regiment put sea convoy bound 
for the south. After rendezvous with the “Banks Expedition” Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, they sailed for Louisiana and Port Hudson. Henry 
helped rally his comrades caught ambush the Plains Store May 
21, was beaten back with volunteer party attacking Port Hudson the 
following week, joined the main attack June 14, and after the 
surrender July was caught the surprise Donaldsonville, July 
18. 

With most Northern boys his day, Cross held uncomplicated 
ideal national union for which he, like many others, was eager 
fight when the time came. Abolition slavery and freedom for the 
black man took controlling part his decision. His parents’ church- 
going friends were torn their feelings when General Ben Butler— 
Massachusetts man—stigmatized the escaping Negroes chattels 
calling them “contraband war” and putting them work labor 
troops. But emancipation and the organization colored fighting units 
started wrangle the little Yankee city. Almost forgotten the 
town that had borne them were William Lloyd Garrison and his militant 
Abolitionist newspaper, the Newburyport Free Press. The chief journal 
day, the Newburyport Herald, attacked what called the 
“barbarous pitting black men against its editor 
seemed oblivious the implicit contradiction his prediction that 
colored soldiers would run from battle! 

his early letters home, written only few days after President 
proclamation took effect, Henry Cross reported favorably 
the effects Emancipation. His remarks then—and later—reflected 
growing confirmation youthful idealism shrewd observation. 


Hampton Va., January 10, 1863 
Dear 

hard realize that are Rebeldom—that around treason 
has put forth some its mightiest efforts. after all that have seen, 
only beginning realize the magnitude the force used the 
attempt, unsuccessful yet, suppress this rebellion. With such im- 
mense resources, can account for our want success only the 
want unanimity among ourselves. sad see how difficult 
for some white men, Northern men, Massachusetts men—yes, officers 
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our regiment—to get out from under this yoke slavery, which 
seems have crushed out them every manly feeling, every sentiment 
humanity. 

But must leave this subject—it fires too soon. cannot won- 
der that strong, earnest minds become unbalanced and rabid, when 
they give themselves the study this system, and appreciate all 
its nameless horrors and iniquities: moral, religious, social and politi- 
cal. have heard officer high command blatantly and profanely 
his belief that the President “great, big, damned jackass,” 
miserable imbecile; his proclamation unconstitutional and ruinous, 
abolitionists the sole cause the war, and all that sort thing; but 
never word treason and secession. How utterly 
despise and hate such man! And when know that such feeling 
prevails, small degree, throughout our whole army, cannot 


Sunday Morning, Jan. 11, 
Last night left off writing and went bed Yesterday 
p.m. Sergeant Harding, Sergeant Company and myself got 
passes from the Colonel, and commenced look about for chance 
leave the ship. There was tug boat alongside with officer 
from the shore with orders. climbed down the ladder and 
jumped aboard the tug, where were stopped little boy 
officer. wanted know what wanted aboard the vessel. told 
him that were going ashore, having passes from our Colonel. 
said that his orders came from higher authority than the Colonel, not 
allow anyone the boat. After considerable talk, concluded 
let alone, telling that went our risk. The scene was 
interesting and exciting the extreme. darted about among the 
schooners, ships, and gunboats. Our steamboat stopped near 
the wharf possible, but before could reach it, had pass 
over and through one two others. What you suppose was the 
first thing that presented itself us, stepped from one steamer 
the other? The Contraband, Ex-Slave question. You could not 
avoid it, you would. 

should think that saw ten times many darkies white men, and 
certainly more those two hours, than all life before. With one 
exception among the males, and the general exception the females 
and children, they were work quietly and industriously though 
they were men, and not “miserable niggers”! saw but one small group 
loafers, and they will described another place. the steamer 
where landed, they were discharging cargo oats, just the same 
men would it—some the hold, filling measures, some emptying 
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them into bags, others passing the bags upon the deck where they 
were tied others, and still others wheeled and carried the 
wagons, whence darkie teamsters carried them know not where. Any- 
one acquainted with the business could see that was done well, 
and quickly, the laborers had been Irishmen, instead niggers. 
This, consider interesting and curious fact Natural History—it 
shows how near the animal, when properly educated and under fa- 
vorable circumstances, can made imitate, and measure take 
the place and the work of, the man. 

How slavery must eat out man’s better nature; how must mar 
and destroy all his better feelings! Any man unreasonable who 
claims that, whole, the negro equal ability the white, and 
any man more unreasonable who would advocate the social inter- 
mingling the two races. But the question not one concerning his 
all judge that is. Now then, the question becomes simple enough 
—If justifiable, under any conceivable circumstances, make 
merchandize body and soul, then right the same 
him, and not otherwise. hope you will pardon this moralizing—it 
weakness which hope overcome, grow older. 

will now resume story. All the region showed the greatest ac- 
tivity. Army wagons innumerable, running every direction. Negro 
laborers, everywhere; boys and men, some—and the most them—so 
black that “charcoal would make white mark them.” There were 
but few yellow men, the majority these, being smarter than the 
others, having made their way further North. These yellow men were 
the only ones who all unsatisfied. The black men all wore 
happy and contented expression—ready touch their hats, answer 
politely and knowingly any questions, and return with broad grin 
the winks, &c., that freely bestowed upon them. 

There something irresistably comical their appearance, they 
are black, and their teeth are such dazzling whiteness, their eyes 
laughing and rolling, their clothes fantastic, and their whole 
appearance peculiar. All around they are work. saw one man 
who looked enough like one our crew his twin brother. 
said him, “Have you brother who goes sea?” had been laugh- 
ing and talking, but question his expression changed one 
sadness—the change was rapid, and noticeable. Said he, alone, 
have brother; mother and little brother were sold away, years 
and years nigger! Here again, showed some similarity 
the human race. 

This little incident increased hatred for the institution, for 
showed its cruelty stronger light than had ever seen 
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books. asked several how they fared here. They said, “pretty well.” 
asked them which they would prefer: here, free and fare 
hard, back slavery and have everything comfortable. They 
all gave understand that freedom and poverty was much 
preferred slavery and plenty. went their quarters furnished 
them the government. You can imagine how much was amused. 
have not had such jolly laugh since leaving home. Everything was 
the greatest degree comical and interesting. Their quarters are built 


this way long building like soldiers’ barracks, 


used the unmarried men, and old boys. long building parted 
off into rooms, and used the families, and unmarried women and 
old girls. The men’s quarters were deserted, the occupants being out 
work, except the school room, where were about eight old men, 
and boy, around stove. Only two were awake, and had some 
talk with them; the others were either stretched out full length 
the benches, bent over, resting their heads their hands and their 
elbows their knees, and their feet spread far apart. Two three 
them were snoring away with full force, amazing loudness—I 
never heard any snores compare with them. Their quarters were 
white-washed, and neat and clean any soldiers’ barracks. The 
women’s quarters, could not get into. The guard the doors would 
not allow pass. But could see them the windows; such 
crowds, such wooly heads, and ivory, and such rolling eyes, are laugh- 
able enough; babies the windows, babies everywhere. 


Jan. 24, 1863 
Now will say something about the ship’s crew. Ist. would 
leave die, common sailor all life, ship like this. There 
are Captain, four mates, and thirty-six seamen. The captain and 
mates are white men; the seamen are niggers—American, French, 
Spanish—1 Chinaman, Indian, Malay. Justice! How they are 
treated. These are their names: nigger, ditto black dog— 
ditto, &c. You must never speak them without 
curse, never them without expression contempt, and never 
touch them but kick them. One was pulling rope, with mittens on. 
was cold morning. “Take those mittens off, you kill 
you”; stick wood hurled the man, the mate, the stick 
breaking two the darkey’s head. nigger was sulky his work. 
The mate struck him cruel blow, then they fought minute two. 
The mate conquered, knocked the nigger down and kicked him the 
head, till was tired it. This was the chief mate, big, burly, Nova 
Scotia, pock-marked man, who eats the first cabin with the Captain, 
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and Field and Staff the 48th Mass. What can they do? White 
sailors are treated just the same, only they can’t call them niggers! 


February 1863 (On Boarp 

Miss. OPP. LOWER NEw 
full and running over with everything that see, and fear- 
ful losing something. wish that could stereoscope the scene for 
pass little negro huts, surrounded with low mud embankment, about 
thirty feet from the house, and outside this there are cattle pens and 
garden patches, also cows, dogs, pigs, hens, peas, beets, cabbages etc. 
You can imagine with what pleasure look upon these sights. The 
men, women and children show their joy seeing shouting, 
swinging their hats, etc., and turn cheer them. 

now come Forts Jackson and They are mostly gar- 
risoned negro regiments. They came out the parapets 
passed, and exchanged cheers. the river, the cabins 
become more frequent, and the country more interesting and less 
desolate. Orange groves are abundant. would sometimes see 
the banks lined for nearly mile with these trees. And all full 
oranges! For great many miles the river, continued see these 
small houses, occupied mostly Darkies, but partly poor whites. 
But within thirty forty miles, the scene changed and both sides 
the river, all the way the city, passed only large rice and 
sugar plantations. Some are deserted, others are worked. just about 
planting time, rather plowing time. The buildings usually consist 
the planter’s house, surrounded garden, the sugar rice mill, 
the storehouse, stables and negro huts. thought how should like 
own one those beautiful plantations, and work free labor. The 
negroes did not seem have much do—I think because was Satur- 
day afternoon. They appeared very glad see us—seemed under- 
stand what were coming 


Camp Banks, Feb. 17, 1863 
The Chaplain good man, and does much real benefit.? 
has colored servant, intelligent, sad-looking man about thirty 
years old. have had but little conversation with him yet; did not 
come till yesterday. His work take care horses, split wood, 
sweep the tent, black boots and bring water, etc. have seen 


Forts Jackson and St. Philip, guarding from opposite banks the river approach 
New Orleans, failed halt Adm. David fleet “ran the gauntlet” 
Apr. 24, 1862. Both forts were occupied soon after the fall New Orleans. 

Chaplain the 48th was Rev. Samuel Spaulding, former pastor the White- 
field Church Newburyport. 
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enough the contrabands make more intensely hate slavery 
which has brought them their miserable condition. The Adjutant® 
has “nigger,” Allen Johnson. sixteen years old, quite tall and 
and just stupid man can and live. filthy and lazy and 
seems know much child four years, and yet once while 
shows gleams intelligence beyond his years and condition. never 
looks you when talking, but shifts uneasily from one leg the 
other and turns his head from side side, rolling his eyes and grunting 
queer little laughs. make all kinds sport him: asked him 
was true that nigger’s head was hard that you could break 
bricks it. “Mine ain’t, reckon; Masser knock head, till 
blood run out it, heap times.” real plantation darkey. 
Said worth 1,000 dollars but would not give three cents for him. 
will sit log, resting his head his hands, the hour, 
will throw himself the floor the cook-stove, stick his head under 
it, and snooze away, till someone kicks him out. What problem, 
manage thousands like him! 

The tone and voice the native darkey comical, that can’t 
give you the least idea it. There are other darkies the regiment— 
they are the “genus intelligent contraband.” They are smart enough 
for anyone. Most the “nigs” around here were carried work 
Port Hudson, whence they have run away. The Chaplain has one, active, 
capable and neat, and sad looking man—it seems that 
has seen some the evils slavery his own life and family. Capt. 
has intelligent mechanic, and Capt. has one 
who came from Port Hudson, about week ago. was brought into 
Head-Quarters tonight, and told part his story the Col. and some 
his officers. His story was very interesting, and some parts contained 
much useful information, reliable. came from plantation miles 
above here and was carried Port Hudson, work the fortifications. 
Here worked almost day and night, and with very poor fare for some 
time. About three weeks ago, they sent him Mississippi, with 
cotton. There were wagons the train; this place Mississippi) 
they have cotton factory, where they manufacture cotton cloth for 
the soldiers. was the center the wagon train, the road running 
along the bank the river. saw two gunboats destroying the rebel 
transports loaded with horses and provisions; these were very great 
loss the rebels. Then the Yankees came ashore and pitched into the 
wagon train, breaking down and burning all the cotton wagons which 
had not got out the way. These gunboats, says, had run down 


Gilbert Ogden Boston was the regimental adjutant. 
Woodward, commanding Co. the 48th, prior the war was 
principal Brown High School Newburyport. 
Essex the outbreak hostilities. 


Captain Co. Charles Howe resid 
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Vicksburg the night. During this destruction the wagons 
cleared out, and made his way back Port Hudson, thence us. 
has great “welts” his back, testifying the general bad treatment 
the darkies the white men. They understand that this war means 
freedom them, tho. the whites tell them that want take them 


Camp Baton Feb. 24, 1863 

Baton Rouge, and Uncle and Aunt Campbell sights and views 
the contraband question. have seen good deal the “negro.” 
must say that very peculiar institution. rejoiced that 
Porter has been What terrible weight guilt rests upon 
him! Yes, and upon many who have not yet been removed. sometimes 
get discouraged, when see and hear seems me) the disloyalty 
many officers this division the army. 


Camp March 1863 

the afternoon went down town see the sights. Here came 
the entrance the Methodist church and found scene which never 
could adequately describe. saw crowd darkies and soldiers around 
the door and strange noises issuing from the house. went and forced 
way towards the front till got close the altar. well dressed 
darkey was his knees praying, and making faces, clapping his 
hands and twisting his body into all sorts shapes. There was crowd 
women clinging the railing, and many men and women the 
floor the open space around the altar; such sights and sounds! was 
bedlam run mad. Howling and barking, laughing, crying, groaning, 
singing, all once: tossing their bodies and fro, falling the floor, 
rolling about, kicking and striking right and left. Some the time the 
scene was fearful, and sometimes supremely ludicrous. After while 
the excitement died down and the service closed with the Doxology 


Camp March 1863 
can now feel that any sacrifices yours and mine are made for 
freedom—not for the “Union was.” are now fighting for the 
“Union ought be,” spite the Peace Traitors. have not had 
opportunity read the Conscript law very carefully, but think 


Currier was the nineteen-year-old brother Cross’s fiancée, and was that 
time serving home guard known the “City Cadets.” 

Maj. Gen. FitzJohn Porter was court-martialed for alleged disobedience the 
second battle Bull Run. 
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that may cut pretty close hope that will bring 
them their senses relation black soldiers. Here little fact for 
Mr. have negro regiment here this place, 1,100 strong— 
they almost all the work the fortifications, and equal, with one 
two exceptions, any regiment here battalion drill, and excel any the 
manual arms. They are not barbarous, bloodthirsty, but are docile, 
attentive, and drillable. Negro haters here have acknowledge that 
they will make good soldiers. Verily, believe that there are some men 
Newburyport who would see this Union “go the Devil” before they 
would allow black man have hand saving it. Excuse for using 
the above expression, but wish the Old Fellow himself had such 
men. 


Camp March 29, 1863 
diligent study trying fit myself for commission—and 
friends using proper influence and exertions, think there will fair 
chance for me. should glad 2nd lieutenancy “nigger regi- 
ment,” could not any better. wish Uncle R[andolph] C[amp- 
bell] would avail himself his acquaintance with Gov. [John] Andrew, 
and find out all the commissions the 54th are given 


Baton April 1863 
man for this place. Gen. Banks trying sit two stools. While tech- 
nically observing the [Emancipation] Proclamation, takes such 
quiet, inoffensive, temporizing stand, that its effect almost nullified. 
The Black man needs open encouragement, and invitation, which 
don’t get. Again, our army not large enough fight the offensive, 
and too large lie still and eat grub. Everything down N[ew] 
O[rleans] moves along easy old Nelly [his father’s horse]. The 
men who cursed Butler the Beast," now bask the sunshine the 


effort raise troops, Congress 1862 passed unsatisfactory and, 
many instances, totally unfair militia act. The first national conscription act, and 
the one which Cross referred, became law Mar. 1863. Under its provisions 
all males between the ages twenty and forty-five were liable for military service, 
except those high government positions, those mentally physically unfit, and 
the only sons widows infirm parents. 

George Colby was editor the Newburyport Herald. 

The first Massachusetts regiment colored troops was authorized Gov. 
John Andrew and organized Col. Robert Gould Shaw, twenty-five-year-old 
Harvard graduate. The regiment demonstrated its valor four months later 
assault Ft. Wagner, S.C. Col. Shaw was slain the action. 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin Butler preceded Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Banks com- 
mander the Department the Gulf; Dec., 1862, Butler had mustered the 
first Negro regiment into U.S. service. The Massachusetts general acquired his 
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Administration Banks the Mild. Give Butler the Beast. Perhaps 
time may prove that Banks’ policy the best. Now growl over. 


April 18, 1868 

You talk about being amid the stirring scenes war—if you had 
said, stirring scenes Banks’ blunders, you would have hit it. could 
have taken Port Hudson, but got frightened and then tries tell 
the “object the expedition was accomplished.” Humbug! Give 
Butler. [Banks] fussing around down Bay. There 
little fighting there, but are guarding feared that Grant 
will down and get and Nat’s laurels; so, Nat will come back 
from Berwick’s Bay and try again. Hope will. But give But- 
ler. might have thousands more negro soldiers, but discourages 
them. Give Butler. Col. Stafford begged him the privilege 
putting his regiment the advance, show the world that nigs. could 
fight for their own freedom, but let him leave Give 
Butler, and shall have man, Department, Policy. fear and 
long hear from Charleston. they don’t anything there, send 
Butler, and the nine iron-clads, and then where would Vicksburg, 
and P.H.? 


Baton April 28, 1863 

... sitting one side the table, and the sides the tent looped 
up, and refreshing breeze blowing through. The Col. sits one end 
the table, the leaning back chair, his feet bench, 
the Chaplain the bench resting his elbows his knees, and they are 
all three talking about darkies. “nigger woman” just across the 
road, down her knees, dealing out lemonade the soldiers, cts. 
This Regt. are better health than any other the town 
but the “nigs.” They (48th) drink ten gallons whiskey every week, 
issued the Surgeon. great believer it. never drink any. 
hateful tasting stuff. General [Daniel] Ullman has arrived out here 
with two hundred officers for darkey Regt. which about 


April 29, 1863 
Night before last went negro concert Academy Hall; was 


nickname when issued the notorious General Order No. 28, which decreed that 
New Orleans women who reviled Federal soldiers were regarded and treated 
common prostitutes. 

Spencer Stafford commanded the Ist Infantry, Corps d’Afrique, one 
the first Negro units see military service. 

The regimental surgeon, Dr. Yorick Hurd Amesbury, had declared Cross 
fit for service after another physician had rejected him. 
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very comical. The people here feel the loss their negroes very keenly. 
One our men said lady washing, “Fine day for washing.” “Fine 
day? should think is: own fifty niggers and can’t find one 


There has not been such day Baton Rouge yesterday, since 
the The 6th and 7th Illinois Cavalry, belonging army, 
left Grange, Tennessee, days ago. They found themselves cut 
off Van Dorn’s Cavalry. They thought they would cut their way 
south our lines, and they have done so, making zig-zag course 
through the whole length Mississippi. They had fight almost 
every day, broke rebel camps, and made holes the Confederacy 
came yesterday past our camp, about five 
Such sight! would have come here from home see alone. can- 
not begin describe it. They would more than fill the whole 
Court Street. Imagine line ten times long cavalry, 200 prisoners, 
rebel cavalry, and five hundred niggers, every conceivable style 
plantation dress and undress, each one mounted, and leading from two 
three other horses, and many them armed with shot-guns and hunt- 
ing rifles. These came along their own accord, taking their masters’ 
horses and guns. How everlastingly they must have cleaned out all the 
country through which they have Genl. Banks’ conduct 
grieves very much. While, under orders from the General Govern- 
ment, dare not directly interfere, puts every stumbling block the 
way recruiting negroes that can. The believers get assist- 
ance whatever from him. Does not disappoint you? But then, the 
Negroes make splendid soldiers, and the regiments will formed and 
formed rapidly, spite Genl. Banks. 


... will write about one the most interesting men whom have ever 
met. what call “perfect brick.” His name Capt. Holcolmbe, 
2nd Vermont was promoted from the ranks for bravery 


Mar. 13-14 the 48th Mass. had participated reconnaissance and fake 
attack Port Hudson order divert attention from Farragut’s dash the 
Mississippi Vicksburg. 

This daring raid Col. Benjamin Grierson’s Cavalry Brigade proved 
tremendous boost Federal morale, and Grant termed the first “set the 
example what might done the interior the country without 
base which draw supplies.” brief, Grierson (promoted major general 


Lincoln for this feat) took 1,700 horsemen 600-mile foray which, sixteen 
days, succeeding neutralizing two railroads and diverting forces from the relief 
the Confederate defenders Vicksburg. 


Pythagoras Holcombe ended the war captain garrison duty 
Maine. 
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the Mexican War, and has served nine years the South American 
Army. had ranch Texas, with forty thousand dollars worth 
sheep and cattle; and his wife had arranged North and 
leave man charge, but just this time the rebels drove him away 
and confiscated his property. Says he, know the man who 
place, and I'll have his scalp and wear vest pocket. 
There little black spot enmity, way down heart under the 
patriotism. You don’t know how hate the rebels. Some say me, ‘you 
take negro regt. would have just finished applica- 
tion Genl. Banks for regt. negro cavalry. used pro-slavery 
man, but have got over it. Some men put prejudice first, and patriotism 
second. They say, patriotic the Devil, only don’t, don’t touch 
the nigger.’ But say, bob-tail dog can stick bayonet his tail, 
and back against rebel and kill him, will take the dog and sleep 
with him—and nigger will the same, the same him. 
sleep with any thing that will kill rebel. I’m earnest about this thing. 
The country must all free all slave. with the majority and 
don’t want leave this war till it’s settled. heels are growing long- 
every day—They are long this cane now. The niggers are the 
back-bone the rebellion. They can put twice many men the field, 
for having the niggers cultivate the crops. the use have men 
from Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts dying down here these 
swamps, where you have put stones the coffin sink 
replace these men, but nigger dies, all you have send out 
and get another one. They will make splendid cavalry; you can’t find 
nigger this department, ten years old, but you throw him against 
the side horse, will stick him. had the first negro company 
the Department. Many men died off, and called General 
send some niggers; sent full set, and trained 
them. Once Gen. and his staff came inspect us, and told 
negro sergeant drill them. They drilled splendidly—and had 
perfect camp, and Genl. Sherman told me, publicly, that had the best 
artillery the Department. 

“Gen. believed this thing, Gen. Dudley coming 
around. Genl. Banks very high fence, and when sees which 
way the tide turning, will have jump down among the niggers. 
Genl. Banks never told man Yes his life, but says, ‘Come again 


Brig. Gen. John Phelps, regular army officer and avowed abolitionist, 
organized the first Negro regiments the Department July, 1862. resigned 
from service soon afterward, following disagreements with Butler. 

Oct., 1861, Brig. Gen. Thomas Sherman received permission from the 
War Department enlist fugitive slaves for assault Fort Royal, was 
the first general officer lead Negroes into battle. 

Maj. Gen. Augur commanded the Ist Division, XIX Corps. 
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tomorrow, and will give you answer.’ That’s Banks all over.” 
much for Capt. Holcolmbe. will swear like Spaniard sometimes, 
and bat once great while; otherwise perfect specimen 
soldier. great favorite with the Col. and Chaplain. His wife 
here, and frequently attends him horse-back, when goes drill. 

Nothing tries these people much the loss their niggers. was 
talking with woman and her mother yesterday, who live just the 
rear the tent. The husband has been Mayor the City and 
one the first citizens: owned plantations etc. The other day they were 
sending little nig. around the camp with “hoe cake,” trying sell it, 
exchange for our white bread. These women, especially the young- 
er, were red-hot secessionists; the young one’s face wore the most hate- 
ful and vindictive expression that have ever seen human face. Every 
word hisses with spite and venom. Said she, had colored woman 
born the same house with me, always treated well me, always 
till marriage slept the same bed with me, and now, she the first 
leave me. always had thirty forty niggers—I never even much 
washed out pocket handkershief with own hands, and now 
have all work, yes, and have take sewing make 
living. you think these niggers will ever free? tell you they never 
will. would not want have the sins the North head, to- 
wards these poor blacks alone. They hardly ever died their planta- 
tions, had their squashes and potatoes and corn, and lived contented— 
Now, you are burying them from your regiments cart loads.” 

This not so. They are coming hundreds, and proper 
efforts were made could have them thousands. suggested that 
did not want take their nigs. away North, but that they should 
freed, and stay here and work for wages. Said she, “Do you suppose 
would ever pay wages own niggers! Never!” expressed hope 
that the war would soon close. She said, “The South can never con- 
quered while there living man, woman child it.” our North- 
ern people only felt this strongly, how everlastingly quick would 
clean them out. Talk about conciliating such people! 


May 10, 1863 
Stone has been writing home, but now talking with Lieuten- 
ant the Illinois Cavalry, who has just dropped in. These Cavalry men 
are very pleasant company. They can tell something new. their 
late raid they (so say the papers) respected “private property.” But 
notice they have any quantity watches, jewelry, spoons, lace, em- 
broidery etc.; these things they sell very cheap. The negroes thou- 
sands begged taken along with them; sometimes they were drawn 
woods great numbers, and the cavalry would have around 
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some other way, avoid their entreaties. They could not encumbered 
with them, nor with the great number prisoners they had parole. 
Still, they brought great many prisoners, and several hundred nigs. 
Most them have gone into the Colored Regiments. 


BIVOUAC THE WOODS NEAR Port 
June (1863) 

Since last wrote you have been through some the roughest ex- 
periences war. are the woods only half mile from the rebel 
fort, the works only concealed the trees, but have seen them and 
the work their murderous fire. was one the fierce fights the 
war. You have seen, bowling alley the beach, ball rolled 
into the pins and all but two three fall. have seen human beings 
fall around and left standing. lost killed and wounded 
one third our 

Our flag stained with blood and pierced many balls. was near 
Roger Griffin, the colorbearer, when was killed. grape shot 
struck him the head and fell forward clutching his arms tightly 
around the colors. How angers see the rebel flag floating de- 
fiantly their entrenchments. Our men fought like heroes, but the 
place cannot carried assault. Let one speak against the 
colored soldiers. They have mingled their blood with ours the battle 
field. They have done some the best fighting the campaign, and 
have lost fearfully. They are now one the front ditches where they 
can pick off the rebel gunners. The Rebel works are several miles long, 
but they will taken. full hope and peace, for trust 
Heavenly 


FRONT Port June 1863 

Perhaps you will surprised see name the 
among the volunteers storm Port Hudson. The Col. said might 
put name down but could not allow go—but when went 
onto the field, somehow other found myself shortly the very 
front. don’t believe you can find any one volunteer into such 
slaughter pen again. battle horrid thing. You can have 
conception its horrors. never did before. pretty well 
cut off; our pickets are within speaking distance the Fort all around. 
have invested but they are immensely strong—still down they 
come. 


This was the “forlorn hope” assault May volunteer storming party, 
which Cross was one four privates chosen from his company. The raiders’ 
commander, Lt. Col. James O’Brien the 48th Mass., and the brigade commander, 
Col. Chapin the 116th New York, were both killed the engagement. 
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This army would like one-handed man, without niggers. 
have two regts. fighting nigs. and many more diggers. Even 
with these, men from the white regts. have detailed for working 
parties; went from today. The nigs. work all night, every night, 
planting guns and building breast-works. shall soon ready 
open them with fifty big guns and morters. 


Near Porr June 22nd, 1863 

see you have partial accounts our fighting May and 27. 
June was like May 27. But since then they have commenced seige, 
and now our zig-zag parellels and mines are very near the Rebel wall. 
Some our batteries are near from our house Frog 
The niggers have done nine-tenths all this immense and superhuman 
labor. You would amazed the magnitude our counter-works 
against the rebel works. The rebel line from six seven miles long 
from river river, and are operating against the whole it. 
course not continuous line, but many different points. Bang 
into everybody that negro troops this department are magnificent 
success. God forgive the nation for not giving sooner. every 
respect they are fully equal any troops, and many respects, 
this climate, superior all. Private soldiers should think nothing, 
dread nothing, machines, follow their leaders blindly and fearlessly 
—Negroes are the best, foreigners the next, and thinking, independent 
Yankees the poorest. But Yankees make far the best officers. 
ever get commission, hope that will “nig. regt.” 


Near Port June 24, 1863 

Early that morning [ca. June 13] there went out train fifty 
more wagons, each drawn four mules; towards night they came back, 
most them full cotton and corn, but few the bedding and 
furniture many darkies. The tops the wagons were crowded 
with women and children. The men are put once into the regiments, 
but not know what done with the women and children. Anyway, 
slavery pretty well played out around here. 


La., July 15, 1863 
This the richest country that have ever been in. came here 
Friday A.M. Stayed Donaldsonville till Monday morning, when 
our Brigade started the Bayou [Fourche]. were the 
midst the most magnificent plantations. can’t stop tell about 
them. would like nothing better than living this country, 
one had capital enough get one these plantations, and run 


Roughly, the length short city block. 
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with free labor. Here the middle July, and don’t think 
minding the heat; suffered very much more from last April. 
You have heard how nearly 2,000 rebs., about three weeks since, at- 
tacked our little Fort Butler, garrisoned only about 250 men, and 


100 nig. laborers. They were repulsed with very heavy loss, after many 


DONALDSONVILLE, July 25, 1863 
rebellion and slavery more and more daily. 


Cross subsequently becam sergeant major, lieutenant, and then cap- 
tain the 59th Massachuse:ts Infantry. participated the battles 
the Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, and North Anna River 
before being captured and imprisoned the Confederates. Two at- 
tempts escape failed, but Cross wrote his appreciation the many 
Negroes who tried aid him. Finally exchanged, returned New- 
buryport and “quietly settled business.” year after the war 
wrote one his former guards. 


Mass., March 14, 1866 

Well, Reuben boy, how are always liked you more 
than did anyone else that ever knew, among the people who had 
name, and not quite positive that Greenville your home. 
remember how firmly you believed the “Confederacy,” and how 
confident you were that could never conquered. Tell 
frankly what the opinions yourself and your friends are about the 
situation: What you mean do—whether return your loyalty, 
and help the restoration the union, are you going hold back, 
and only what you can’t help? What are your views about the freed 
negroes; you mean give them equal political rights freely, 
will you for them only what you are obliged do, and hinder them 
all you can their efforts raise themselves? 


This undelivered letter lies among Cross’s papers, muted but still 


eloquent voice among those who sought “bind the nation’s 
wounds.” 


Cross was referring the battle Donaldsonville, fought June between 
the forces Confederate Gen. Thomas Green and Federal Gen. William Emory. 


Although the action continued through most the day, casualties both sides 
were relatively few. 
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THE BREAD RIOT 
RICHMOND, 1863 


William Kimball 


AMPLE RECORD exists that long before April, 1863, many the inhabi- 
tants Richmond were dire need the necessities existence, 
say nothing the luxuries which had been commonplace some 
before the war. Slightly more than three months after the fall Fort 
Sumter the Richmond Daily Whig (July 19, 1861) stated that the “stock 
provisions nearly exhausted that unnecessary give 
quotations.” This statement, course, did not speak for all the 
citizens; some like the Chesnuts had sent from their country home 
wine, rice, potatoes, ham, eggs, butter and pickles about once 
and the Tabb-Rutherford wedding supper served during the waning 
months the Confederacy was “doubt you may sumptuous 
Nevertheless city whose prewar population 38,000 
had more than doubled before 1865, one which depended for its sup- 
plies all kinds upon long and exposed lines railway, the grim spec- 
ter starvation was unwelcome resident many overcrowded 

There are adequate reasons for believing that near-starvation 
prompted many people the crowd march the stores, but seems 
equally obvious that once the riot was underway, general looting 
prevailed. President Jefferson Davis’ mind, was not bread they 
wanted; the mob was bent nothing but plunder and wholesale 


member the faculty Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, 
LIAM the author Richmond Time War. also has 
done extensive research Civil War novels. 


Mary Boykin Chesnut, Diary from Dixie (Boston, 1949), 283. 

Wise, The End Era (Boston, 1902), 410. 

there was tariff domestic produce (as there was for short period 
the winter 1861-62), foodstuffs were brought into Richmond wagon from 
neighboring farms. Yet even after the tariffs were lifted, the inhabitants were the 
mercy the hucksters who charged what they pleased for their merchandise. 
the very day the bread riot, meal was selling for $16 per bushel. See Sally Brock 
Putnam, Richmond during the War (New York, 1867), pp. 113-14. 
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robbery.* The causes the “disturbance” which “darkened the annals 
Richmond” that day can never fully 

Early April within the gates Capitol Square, crowd sev- 
eral hundred women and boys stood quietly together. One their 
number—a pale, emaciated girl, not more than eighteen—who could 
longer stand, took seat nearby bench. she raised her hand 
remove her sunbonnet, her loose calico sleeve slipped up, and re- 
vealed mere skeleton arm. Perceiving that the sight her 
emaciated limb had startled woman who was sitting the bench 
and who was not member the crowd, she hastily pulled down 
the sleeve with short laugh and exclaimed, “This all that’s left 
me; seems funny don’t it?” 

answer question whether there was some celebration, 
she answered that there was. They were going celebrate their right 
live. They were starving; and soon enough them got together, 
they were going the bakeries and each them would take loaf 
bread. was little enough for the government give them after 
had taken all their men, she added. 

Just then fat old Mammy waddled the walk overtake beau- 
tiful child who was running before her. “Come dis way, honey,” she 
called, “don’t nigh dem people,” adding lower tone, feared 
you'll ketch somethin’ fum dem po’ white folks. wonder dey lets 
into Park.” 

The girl turned and with wan smile rose join the long line that 
was formed and was moving. She said simply, “Good-by! going 
get something eat!” 

The mob now rapidly increased, and numbered more than thou- 
sand women and children. They impressed all the light carts they met, 
and marched along silently and They were led Mrs. Mary 
Jackson, painter’s wife, who was tall, daring Amazonian-looking 
woman with white feather standing erect from her They marched 
through Cary Street Main, where they encountered the Mayor and 
the Governor, who, even with the state forces under their command, 
were not able repress Mr. Mumford, the President the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, quieted them another street inviting 


Howell Davis, Jefferson Davis Memoir His Wife (New York, 
1890), 374. Hereafter cited Davis, Jefferson Davis. 

Judith McGuire, Diary Southern Refugee (New York, 1867), 203. 

Mrs. Roger Pryor, Reminiscences Peace and War (New York, 1905), 
238. Although Mrs. Pryor specifically mentions women and children comprising 
the mob, some male participants were also involved. 

Taylor Walthall, Hidden Things Brought Life (Richmond, 1933), 
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them come the rooms the Association, where their wants would 
supplied. Those who were really want followed 

Mr. Davis, having been informed the serious disturbance, pro- 
ceeded the scene trouble. mounted dray from which the 
horses had been taken and was particularly noticeable him that, 
though the mob claimed that they were starving and wanted bread, 
they had not confined their operations food supplies, but had passed 
by, without any effort attack, several provisions stores and bakeries, 
while they had completely emptied one jewelry store and had looted 
some millinery and clothing shops the From the vantage 
point the dray, made brief address the formidable crowd, 
urging them abstain from their lawless acts. reminded them 
how they had taken jewelry and finery instead supplying themselves 
with bread, for the lack which they claimed they were suffering. 
concluded saying, “You say you are hungry and have money. 
Here all have; not much, but take it.” Emptying his pockets, 
threw all the money they contained among the then took 
out his watch and said, “We not desire injure anyone, but this 
lawlessness must stop. will give you five minutes disperse, other- 
wise you will fired 

The order was given Captain Gay who commanded military 
company comprised number armorers and artisans who were 
enrolled General Josiah Gorgas, Chief the Ordnance the Con- 
federate arsenal Captain Gay, who knew the women— 
some whom were the wives, sisters, and daughters the men his 
command, became nervous. Instead ordering the muskets loaded 
with ball and two buckshot, strict observance military usage, 
told the women that would order “two balls and buckshot” 
into 

Nevertheless, the mob realized that the men might forced 
shoot and once began disperse; before the five minutes had ex- 
pired the trouble was over, and the famous misnamed bread riot was 
However, although the rioting and looting were brought 
halt, the repercussions did not disperse with the crowd. 

Later that same day the Assistant Adjutant-General the name 
the Secretary War sent appeal the editors and reporters the 
Richmond press which requested them “to avoid all reference 
directly indirectly the affair. The reasons for this are obvious 


McGuire, Diary Southern Refugee, 203. 
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that unnecessary state The reasons were not obvious 
apparently the Daily Richmond Examiner, and its editor, John Mun- 
cure Daniel, the voice the archenemy the Confederate govern- 
ment. Saturday, April readers the Examiner could find the 
report evidence the Police Court, “true account so-called 
riot the streets Richmond.” made fascinating reading. According 
the paper, handful prostitutes, professional thieves, Irish and 
Yankee hags, gallow birds from all lands but our own, congregated 
Richmond, with woman huckster their head, who buys veal the 
toll gate for hundred and sells the same for two hundred and fifty 
the morning market, [and] undertook the other day put into 
private practice the principles the Commissary Department. Swear- 
ing that they would have goods ‘at government prices’ they broke open 
half dozen shoe stores, hat stores, and tobacco houses, and robbed 
them everything but bread, which was just the thing they wanted 
least.” went say that those who followed Mr. Mumford the 
YMCA were miscreants who “were seen dash the rice and flour into 
the muddy street, where the traces still remain, with the remark that 
‘if that was what they were going give, they might 
greatly regretted that this most villainous affair was not 
punished the spot. Instead shooting every wretch engaged once, 
the authorities contented themselves with the ordinary arrest, and 
hence the appearance the matter the police report the morning.” 

was impossible doubt, according the paper, that the concealed 
instigators the riot were emissaries the Federal government. 
“Plunder, theft, burglary and robbery, were the motives these gangs; 
foreigners and Yankees the organizers them.” The writer (if not 
Daniel, certainly ardent emulator) felt that “most contemptible 
notion, that such disturbance shame, which must hidden—(as 
well try hide the sun! )—led them coax and wheedle the audacious 
miscreants engaged it.” The editorial ended with this final broad- 
side: “If the officers the law, with the ample force and power 
their hands, have not enough decision and energy more than ar- 
rest highway robbers and disperse mob idlers their heels, whose 
presence there deserved immediate death quite well, words 
arguments can furnish them with the pluck they 


similar appeal was sent the president the local telegraph company. U.S. 
War Dept., comp., War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. XVIII, 958. 

The Examiner’s editorial writer feared that “the next arrival Northern news- 
papers will filled with lies about these thief-saturnalia which will shame Mun- 
chausen.” subsequent issue the New York Herald contained “the statement 
refugee from Richmond,” but the account the riot was both inaccurate and 
grossly exaggerated. 
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The decision (much the complete disgust the Examiner) was 
arrest those who were apparently leaders ardent violators rather 
than shoot them the spot. April 13, all the parties arrested had 
either been discharged sent for trial before the higher courts. 
reporter for the Examiner was aware glaring incongruity which 
had existed from the beginning the examination: “the large amount 
means the command the parties charged with being engaged 
‘bread-riot.’ All with solitary exception [Mrs. Jackson, the leader] 
have been able give bail, all with solitary exception have had 
counse! employed enormous fees.” 

Mary Jackson was confined jail awaiting trial for felony. She 
“petitioned for habeas corpus that she, being innocent the charges 
against her was illegally detained jail.” The judge, “not thinking the 
suspicion her guilt light, and not believing that her health would 
endangered confinement,” refused set bail. 

Many the people arrested were found guilty and sentenced 
varying degrees; one woman, Mary Johnson (whose name was often 
confused with Mary Jackson’s) was sentenced five years the 
penitentiary. Although there are periodic accounts the police 
court proceedings Mary Jackson’s fate, her case probably came 
from time time, for the Examiner October was stated 
that she was the “prime instigator and ringleader the riot, but she 
was too smart commit any overt act which might fix penalty her. 
She was very circumspect her own actions. being found that 
charge felony could sustained her case, she was sent 
more than probable that she not acquitted altogether, she will 
get off with some merely nominal punishment.” And thus, the Examiner 
was done with Mary Jackson. 

The Bread Riot led much use the vitriolic pen and many con- 
tinuing court cases, but apparently did not result increased food- 
stuffs for the needy. Notwithstanding the fact that the staples may have 
been thrown the mud, the Examiner claimed, the number needy 
persons was great. Former residents and helpless refugees who, driven 
from comfortable homes, were compelled seek relief the crowded 
city, insufficiently furnished with the means living for the resident 
population and altogether inadequate the increased number thrown 
daily into the progress events, were forced dispose all their 
articles taste and former luxury, and frequently necessary articles 
clothing meet the essential demands life. 

spite many facts the contrary would ennobling be- 
lieve that “these miseries and inconveniences were submitted 
fault-finding spirit; and although the poverty the masses increased 


from day day, there doubt that the sympathies the people 
were unfalteringly with the revolution [the war] all its phases.” 
any event, bread riot notwithstanding, would not difficult 


agree that “of all the nil admirai, the people Richmond must ac- 
counted the 
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THE 1861 STRUGGLE FOR 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


Harold Smith 


THE SUMMER 1861 was unhappy one for the Northern states. 
July occurred the stunning defeat Bull Run the East. Then 
August from the West came the news the defeat Union forces 
Wilson’s Creek southwestern Missouri. 

Cloudy negotiations and minor actions took place Missouri during 
the spring and summer. The political acumen Frank Blair and the 
military promptitude Nathaniel Lyon had forestalled the secession 
neutrality Missouri, and the state had been virtually cleared 
effective proslavery influence midsummer. Indeed, the importance 
Missouri and the Trans-Mississippi West the Union cause was un- 
derlined when General John Frémont was given command the 
armies the West July. Frémont was one the best-known and 
most popular public men the day, and the Department the West 
was the largest the military districts. 

May Lyon had dispersed the Home Guard encampment St. 
Louis, forcing the pro-Southern Governor Missouri, Claiborne 
Jackson, and his legislature flee Jefferson City, the state capital. Lyon 
had marched westward across the state and dispersed what little op- 
position existed affair Booneville. With little bloodshed had 
maneuvered General Sterling Price and his Missouri Home Guard 
troops the southwestern part the state. Here the Missouri Home 
Guard joined forces with Confederates northwest Arkansas under 
General Ben McCulloch. 

Lyon and his Union troops advanced Price and McCulloch 
Springfield. Two weeks after Frémont had taken command the De- 
partment the West St. Louis, the fiery Lyon attacked Wilson’s 
Creek August and met his death. The bloody setback the Union 
forces and the death Lyon blunted the Federal drive and left with- 
out forceful leadership. 


Assistant Social Studies Librarian Southern Illinois University, 
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General Sterling Price, leader the Missourians, was not anti- 
Union man early 1861. hoped that Missouri might remain neutral 
the conflict between the North and South. But was caught be- 
tween the increasingly open pro-Southern attitude Governor Jack- 
son, and the unequivocal stand for the Union taken Lyon, which 
culminated the famous June meeting St. Louis’s Planters House. 
midsummer Price had been maneuvered into being the foremost 
Southern military leader Missouri. 

Now, August, with the Union forces retreating from 
Creek, Price decided attempt recover the state. Several reasons 
existed for such move. For one thing, large number Southern sym- 
pathizers resided Missouri north the Missouri River. They had been 
cut off and neutralized when the river had come under the control the 
Federals. Price probably felt also that possession Jefferson City, the 
capital, would important psychologically, restoring Governor 
Jackson the prestige which sustained established and acknowledged 
authority. 

Four Federal posts stood along the Missouri River line—Jefferson City 
and Booneville midstate, and Lexington and Kansas City farther 
west. Price decided drive for Lexington. was the largest population 
center and most important city the river between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and yet would probably the easiest capture. was 
the heart rich and friendly counties. would excellent re- 
cruiting center for the young men the region who were hostile 
Federal coercion. And Lexington would make good base for further 
operations, containing undoubtedly did valuable supplies. 

Price asked McCulloch march north with him retake the state 
and bring into the Confederacy. McCulloch refused pursue the 
disorganized Federals invade the state. cited his orders 
protect Indian Territory and Arkansas from the Kansas Federals, but 
obviously did not relish teaming with the Missourians, for whom 
had slight Price started north alone August with his 
Missouri troops—regiments raised and supported under the Missouri 
Constitution for the avowed purpose maintaining the state’s neu- 
trality and resisting invasion either Northern Southern forces. 
Price’s force met with little opposition during the first week his 
northward march. September skirmished with part General 
James Lane’s Kansas Brigade the banks Big Dry Wood Creek 
few miles east Ft. Scott, Kansas. The Kansans, outnumbered, re- 
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sisted briefly and then fell back. Lane concluded alone could not 
oppose Price successfully. wired Fort Leavenworth for reinforce- 
ments, and then abandoned Fort Scott. answer his telegram, Col. 
Everett Peabody was ordered Lane’s support “somewhere between 
Lexington and Fort 

Price’s northward march created Federal consternation. August 
General Frémont issued from his St. Louis headquarters proclama- 
tion establishing martial law, and decreeing, among other things, that 
“the property, real and personal, persons the State Missouri 
who shall take arms against the United States, who shall di- 
rectly proven have taken active part with their enemies the 
field, declared confiscated the public use, and their slaves, 
any they have, are hereby declared This was 
famous premature emancipation proclamation, and created situa- 
tion calculated polarize the sentiment those Missourians who, 
this time, may not have favored one side over the other. Public feel- 
ing among Missourians was galvanized could have been 
other way. 

economic factor also was involved Price’s decision invade 
the state. earlier action the state legislature Governor Jackson 
had been authorized appropriate the school fund the state for the 
arming and equipping state troops. Additionally, the proposal was 
made force loans from banks for the same purpose. This enabled 
the state government finance the raising troops for the purpose 
maintaining the sovereignty and neutrality the state Missouri. 
checkmate this action the pro-Southern governor, Frémont had 
ordered the funds certain banks the state seized and sent 
St. Louis. Funds collected were not for Federal use, but were 
impounded prevent their use the enemy. One the banks 
designated for seizure funds was the State Bank Lexington. 

These considerations were Price’s mind marched northward. 
Having brushed Lane aside, with his flank protected, and with other 
foe sight the moment, moved unopposed toward the river. 
But Federal countermeasures began take shape. the night 
August 30, Colonel James Mulligan, commanding officer the 
23rd Illinois Volunteers, was called into the Jefferson City headquar- 
ters Federal General Davis. Mulligan, handsome man his 
early thirties, was rising politician from Chicago, where had re- 
the “Irish Brigade,” which was now encamped just outside Mis- 
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capital. this night, Davis explained Mulligan the develop- 
ing threat Price’s northward march. Price’s exact whereabouts were 
not known, but was believed that had laid siege Colonel Thomas 
Marshall’s cavalry regiment Tipton, Missouri. Mulligan was in- 
structed take command the combined forces, fight his way out, 
and continue Lexington, Missouri. arrival there was offer 
protection loyal citizens the town and take charge the funds 
the bank 

Arriving Tipton, Mulligan found neither Colonel Marshall nor 
the enemy, continued his march toward Lexington. The Irish Bri- 
gade had left Jefferson City the morning August with forty 
rounds ammunition and three days’ rations. Foraging off the country 
they advanced, they reached Lexington Monday, September 
They marched through the town and out the campus the Masonic 
College the river bluffs just north town. Here they found Colonel 
Marshall and his cavalry. 

The next day Mulligan received message from Colonel Everett 
Peabody the 13th Missouri Regiment. This officer and his command 
had been dispatched from Fort Leavenworth answer Lane’s re- 
quest for help and had marched Warrensburg. Peabody was now 
retreating from Warrensburg, thirty miles the southeast, said, with 
General Price and army 10,000 pursuit. Peabody and his regi- 
ment, numbering approximately 840 men, also were Warrensburg 
fulfill Frémont’s decree regarding seizure bank funds. that day 
(the tenth) Price, just arriving nearby Rose Hill, learned that Fed- 
eral troops were bound for the bank Warrensburg. made forced 
march and arrived the town with part his forces daybreak the 
eleventh. found that Peabody’s force had left about midnight, burn- 
ing bridges behind them they retreated. 

Price abandoned immediate pursuit and spent the day waiting for 
his infantry and artillery come up. The next morning (the twelfth) 
dawned stormy, and was late morning before the march toward Lex- 
ington got underway. Price pushed the pursuit, moving ahead with 
small detachment during the afternoon. Price approached the town 
that evening, encountered and dispersed small party Federal 
cavalry. regiment infantry posted near the cemetery ambushed 
the Missourians they advanced, and brisk action ensued before 
Price could bring artillery and troops dislodge it.5 

Skirmishing broke out Price approached the town. After feeling 
out the strength the Federals, Price retired the Fairgrounds south 
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town and awaited the arrival his infantry. When they came 
readily drove back the Federals and entered the city. posted Gui- 
bor’s and Bledsoe’s batteries and started bombarding the enemy. After 
driving them back through the town the college, established his 
camp the Fairgrounds. 

Peabody’s arrival Lexington the eleventh with word the ap- 
proach Price made apparent the Federals that Lexington would 
the scene encounter. The Federal officers quickly compared 
commissions. Colonel Mulligan was found the senior officer and 
assumed command. His orders from Frémont had been hold 
Lexington until reinforced. council war, the subordinate officers 
favored evacuation across the river means two steamboats tied 
the docks below the college. Mulligan listened each one the 
candlelit room the college building, and finally overruled them say- 
ing: “We'll fight 

ordered the money taken from the bank Lexington buried 
under his tent. Construction breastworks around the Masonic College 
campus was hurried forward. The college, located between “new” Lex- 
ington the west and “old” Lexington the east, had been founded 
the consisted three-story white-pillared brick building 
situated partially wooded bluff overlooking the Missouri River. 
About fifty yards west the college building stood boarding house. 
Still farther the west was the three-story brick home Dr. Oliver 
Anderson. From the Anderson house the ground fell away swiftly 
the west and north down the river where there was hemp warehouse 
and shipping wharf. The whole area the site the battle covered 
perhaps fifteen acres. this point the river was about half mile wide 
and half mile from the Federal fortifications and ran from southwest 
northeast.’ 

Federal troops threw two lines entrenchments around the col- 
lege building and the boarding house. Outside the embankments 
they constructed broad ditch with pits containing sharpened stakes. 
the side the campus toward the town, trees and brush were 
cleared away and some buildings razed give clear field fire. The 
Anderson house stood the west outside the breastworks. Mulligan set 
his headquarters the college building. During the next few days 
both sides prepared for siege and battle. Amid desultory cannonading 
and skirmishing Price waited for his troops and supply wagons come 
up, and Mulligan prepared his defenses. Friday, September 13, brought 
drenching rain. The Federals extended and elaborated their entrench- 

William Young, History Lafayette County, Missouri (Indianapolis, 1910), 
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ments, and the basement the college building was converted into 
arsenal where men gathered the powder supply and made cartridges. 
foundry was set and shot was cast for the artillery. Sunday 
Chaplain Father Thaddeus Butler conducted Mass for the Irish 
troops. After worship they returned work the trenches and the 
foundry. Water now began short supply, but foraging details 
were able Friday, Saturday, and Sunday bring quantities 
provisions and fodder. 

Price contented himself during this first week with consolidating his 
forces and gradually extending his lines around college hill. was 
first disinclined attack, and overruled his eager subordinates. His 
artillery duelled intermittently with Mulligan’s. Hiram bat- 
tery stationed opposite the college building tried set afire firing 
six-pound hot shot into it. But Federal Colonel Van Horn noticed 
smoke rising from the floor the second story, grabbed shovel from 
the entrenching tools, and gingerly threw the ball out the window. 
teen-age boy came the Colonel and said can that.” Just then 
another shot came crashing through the front wall and rolled across 
the floor. The youth shoveled and dropped out the window. The 
Colonel was needed elsewhere showed the young man how 
shelter himself, watch for the flash the enemy battery and wait for 
the ball strike the building. During the rest the bombardment, the 
youth dextrously threw the hot shot out they were fired into the 
building.® 

Sharpshooters kept intermittent fire. One native Lexington 
came out the battlefield each day, bringing his gun and his lunch. 
banged away the entrenched Federals until lunch time, then retired 
safe distance eat, resumed his sniping during the afternoon, and 
returned home the end the day.® 

Wednesday the eighteenth Price was ready move against Mul- 
ligan. His reserve ammunition wagons which had fallen behind his 
rapid march north had now arrived; his men were rested, reinforced, 
and ready attack. With colors flying and bands playing, the Southern 
troops marched out the Fairgrounds and through the town. they 
neared the Federal entrenchments the various units fanned out, moved 
around the field battle, and gradually invested the Union position. 

During the morning Price sent Colonel Benjamin Rives with two 
regiments down the river bank, point immediately beneath and 
west the fortifications. sealed off the last possibility Federal 
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escape capturing the steamboat and the the same 
time some Price’s men moved the hill and occupied the Anderson 
house, which was being used Federal hospital. This was key po- 
sition, for put the Confederates the crest the hill and within 125 
yards the Federal trenches. also allowed the troops Generals 
McBride and Thomas Harris occupy the bluffs immediately 
north the Anderson 

The Federals were undergoing heavy bombardment when Mulligan 
learned about noon that the hospital had been taken and that sharp- 
shooters the second floor were firing into the trenches. stop this 
nuisance Mulligan ordered two companies retake the Anderson 
house; they refused leave cover. Finally company the Irish Bri- 
gade volunteered clean the hospital its Confederate pests. They 
charged across the open ground, crashed through the door and, after 
short engagement, succeeded recapturing the building. Here took 
place some the most savage fighting the battle, quarter was 
asked About countercharge Price’s men again dis- 
lodged the Federals, and the hospital changed hands once more and 
for good. 

Union wounded the hospital the meantime were suffering from 
severe thirst. The three cisterns the college had been nearly emptied 
Colonel Marshall’s cavalrymen and some the teamsters. What 
little water was left was muddied and befouled. Earlier the week 
Mulligan had decided against digging wells cisterns, but now 
found necessary order the digging two wells. Two springs ex- 
isted the foot the bluffs, just below the entrenched heights, but 
these were closely guarded Price’s men and the Federals were pre- 
vented from replenishing their supply. Moreover, the bluecoats were 
now completely cut off from the river. But the morning Thursday the 
nineteenth dawned wet and rainy, and the two-hour downpour Fed- 
erals caught water any way they could—in their hats, cooking utensils, 
and even wringing out their 

The men had been told that reinforcements were the way and 
that they would relieved the morning the nineteenth. Mul- 
ligan sincerely believed this, and week before had sent request, 
“strengthen us; will require The dispatch reached General Davis 
Jefferson City September 12; promptly passed the information 
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along Frémont St. Louis. chain events was then set motion 
aimed supporting Mulligan. Davis was ordered send two regi- 
ments immediately Lexington; General Samuel Sturgis Mexico, 
Missouri, was ordered proceed the city; and General John Pope, 
north-central Missouri, gathered available garrison troops and dis- 
patched some 4,000 men Sturgis’ 

Frémont hoped relieve the besieged garrison September 18. 
Davis started voluminous telegraphic correspondence which the 
ensuing week and half must have sorely tried patience. 
Moreover, Davis’ efforts culminated tragicomic skirmish which 
his scouts fired into each Pope sent troops join those 
Sturgis, who detrained his men from the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road Utica, some forty miles north Lexington. Gathering wagons, 
Sturgis headed for the river the morning the eighteenth. night- 
fall could hear the sound heavy guns. Resting few hours 
marched on. Early the next morning, Sturgis entered the corn-rich 
river bottoms, old Negro stepped out cornfield. Accosting Stur- 
gis, the old man first convinced the General his sincerity and then 
warned that the ferry was controlled the Southerners and that they 
had crossed the river large numbers and set ambush. Sturgis 
questioned the man, pondered the information, and decided change 
his line march. turned right the road Kansas City and began 
marching parallel the river. 

What had happened was that Pope had sent message Mulligan, 
stating that Sturgis was the way relieve him. The messenger was 
captured Price who, the nineteenth, sent 3,000 men under General 
Monroe Parsons across the river intercept the Federal column. 
Sturgis the meantime was impressed with reports about the size 
Price’s forces. marched upstream called the attention his 
aide the continuous barking dogs for miles along the opposite 
shore the river, and continued Kansas City, convinced that 
had had narrow escape and had barely outmarched the Southerners 
the upper 

Mulligan’s entrenched troops naturally listened and watched anx- 
iously throughout the nineteenth for the promised reinforcements. Their 
hopes sank the day waned. the night Thursday the nineteenth, 
deputation Union surgeons asked Generals Harris and Parsons, 
Price’s subordinates, they might remove their sick and wounded from 
the fortifications into the city. After some parleying and suspension 
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artillery fire, arrangements were made and 122 sick and wounded 
Union soldiers were removed from the scene battle, accompanied 
surgeons whom the Southerners generously did not consider prison- 
ers Meanwhile, secure the strategic advantage their pos- 
session the Anderson house, Price’s man had built entrenchments 
out from each side it. 

The morning the twentieth dawned cloudy and cool and provided 
abrupt and unusual climax the battle. When the Southerners 
captured the boats and warehouse the edge, they found large 
quantities baled Someone conceived the idea using the 
hemp bales movable breastworks pushing them along the ground 
while using them for cover for the troops. General Harris had his men 
soak some the bales the river protect them from hot shot; yet 
pushing the heavy waterlogged bales the hill proved difficult 
and wet job. number dry bales were then taken just under the 
rim the hill the works near the Anderson house. Here water was 
poured over them soak them. From this cover the Southerners slowly 
began roll the bales over the hill into sight the Federal trenches 
and advance all along their movable-breastwork Two three 
men would get behind bale, roll few yards, then stop and fire 
volley from its cover. Some the bale-protected troops would set 
covering fire while others would advance. Then these turn 
would set covering fire while the first group moved slowly ahead. 

Mulligan’s men, first astonished and then apprehensive, tried re- 
tard this slow approach. They fired bullets and round shot them. 
This did not penetrate the bales; the impact did rock them bit before 
they settled back. Shot was heated and fired the bales ignite them, 
but they were too wet burn. The creeping approach the bales 
continued through the morning hours. 

Over the northwest corner the battlefield small party Price’s 
men attacked small outwork which contained one gun and support- 
ing force infantry. The Federals did not wait for the attack but 
leaped over the parapet and met the enemy. After short but bloody 
melee, the bluecoats were driven back into the trenches and the ex- 
hausted Confederates withdrew. Several dead and wounded Federals 
were left the field. Presently those inside the trenches raised white 
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flag and asked permission bring their wounded. This was granted 
the Southerners. 

Yet the flag was seen from other parts the field and gradually 
the firing, which now had been continuous, died down both 
sides assumed that truce was effect. Soon another flag appeared 
over the lines just west the college building. About p.m. Price 
noticed one these white standards above the Federal lines and im- 
mediately sent messenger Mulligan under flag truce ascer- 
tain why the firing had ceased. Mulligan, unaware that anyone his 
lines had raised white flag, turned Price’s note over and wrote 
the back “General, hardly know, unless you have surrundered.” Price 
wryly replied that such was not the 

Jesting notwithstanding, the two sides parleyed. The Federals were 
out food and water, and their ammunition was practically exhausted. 
Mulligan called council war among his officers the college 
building. The situation was discussed and ballot was taken. The 
vote was four two favor Thomas Snead 
staff then came into the Union lines discuss details surrender 
with Mulligan’s representative, Colonel Marshall. The Federal officer 
was hesitant about making decision and finally said had confer 
with Colonel Mulligan before could give definite answer. Snead 
knew that reinforcements might the way, and, suspecting stall 
for time, replied that must have answer within ten minutes. 
Marshall hurried back consult with Mulligan, then returned state 
that the Federals would surrender Price unconditionally, de- 
manded. 

Mulligan surrendered about men, five pieces artillery, two 
mortars, 3,000 stand arms, approximately 750 horses, and various 
other items. His casualties were killed and 120 wounded. Price’s 
Missourians lost killed and wounded out force that num- 
bered nearly 

Price also recovered over $900,000 which the Federals had im- 
pounded from the State Bank Lexington, plus the Great Seal the 
State Missouri and some the state’s public records. 

When news the surrender reached the outside world, reaction was 
immediate and sharp. Reliable reports the state affairs Lexing- 
ton had been scarce, and the siege continued, interest and suspense 
throughout the nation mounted. Not until some the paroled soldiers 
reached Quincy, Illinois, the twenty-third did the newspapers know 
for sure that the fight was over. 

The Chicago Tribune regarded disaster and The 
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New York Times remarked the surrender “not resentment, but 
grief,” and asked: “Why all dark Frank 
Illustrated Newspaper viewed the loss “severe political well 
material and military 

Responsibility for the defeat went largely Frémont. Once na- 
tional hero, the “Great Pathfinder” had been the presidential candidate 
the young Republican party 1856. His appointment commander 
the Department the West had been widely hailed. Then had 
tangled with Frank Blair, incurring powerful political enmity; his pre- 
mature emancipation proclamation brought reversal from Lincoln. 
The surrender Lexington now brought not only the nation’s disil- 
lusionment but pointed message from the President that Frémont 
was expected “to repair the disaster Lexington without loss 

Whether not Frémont should blamed for the irresolution his 
subordinates relieve Mulligan, still had not driven them the 
relief the besieged forces—despite the fact that there were forces 
within marching distance, and steamboats carry troops via the river. 
Frémont immediately took the field person and sought retrieve 
the loss. But two months later was transferred from the Depart- 
ment the West. The tarnished pathfinder would not again the 
national hero bygone days. 

Price, the other hand, found that could not hold Missouri, for 
McCulloch made move leave Arkansas support him. im- 
mediate support from the Confederate government was discernible. 
While Price did find recruits and sympathy central Missouri, 
also found Federal troops converging from Leavenworth, Kansas, north- 
central Missouri, and Jefferson City and St. Louis Frémont took the 
field heading for Springfield. Price reluctantly retreated southward 
avoid ensnarement. 

With Price went Colonel Mulligan, prisoner war. Mrs. Mulligan, 
young bride nineteen, waited anxiously Sedalia during the 
siege; learning her capture, she joined him volunteer 
hostage. Riding buggy and sleeping Price’s tent night, the 
couple was courteously treated and finally released October 

All other Federal officers and men had been paroled, action that 
had interesting aftermath. The paroles were given the basis 
that the men would not fight again. Missouri’s secession govern- 
ment had not yet been admitted the Confederacy, the paroles were 
issued Missouri state troops. 


New York Times, Sept. 24, 1861. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Oct. 1861. OR, 185. 
Wilkie, Pen Powder (Boston, 1888), 48. 


Later the year, however, Federal officers, feeling that the paroles 
were invalid because nation had issued them, recalled the men 
duty and reorganized their units. The following spring, the battle 
Shiloh, some these men fell captive into the hands the same 
Missouri troops who had besieged them Lexington. Enraged 
what they considered gross violation parole, several the Fed- 
erals were promptly executed.” 

This was indeed somber end the Lexington campaign. 
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DREWRY’S BLUFF: NAVAL 
DEFENSE RICHMOND, 1862 


William Robinson, Jr. 


THE history the War Secession two actions Virginia are 
known the battle Drewry’s Bluff. The first engagement, the sub- 
ject this article, occurred May 15, 1862. was waged between 
the Confederate James River Squadron, aided army detachments 
ashore, and the U.S. James River Division the North Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron. The second action, primarily land engagement, took 
place May 16, 1864, between the forces General Beaure- 
gard and Major General Benjamin Butler and took its name princi- 
pally from the fact that the Confederate headquarters was located 

Both battles were Confederate victories; both are significant because 
they frustrated enemy efforts which—had either been successful—would 
probably have led the immediate capture Richmond. 

understand the circumstances and full significance the first 
battle Drewry’s Bluff, brief summary the antecedent military 
events helpful. The bluff itself, sometimes referred re- 
ports Ward’s Bluff and the fortifications Fort Darling, 
located the midpoint great bend the James River, eight miles 
below Richmond and little more than three-quarters mile east 
the old Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike. was ideal site for 
river defense position. One can well imagine the elation the Con- 
federate reconnaissance party which was led February, 1862, 
the owner the land, Augustus Drewry, then volunteer cap- 
tain heavy artillery. Guns mounted the bluff would ele- 
vation 80-110 feet above the river and would enjoy direct, plung- 
ing fire upon vessels the stream for something better than mile 
both 


neer officer both World Wars before his retirement colonel 1950. 
the author such respected studies Justice Grey and The Con- 
federate Privateers. 


The height the bluff was given U.S. reports 200 feet. U.S. War Dept., 
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The bluff its river side steep virtually unscalable. 
Its downstream shoulder lies between the river and tributary creek, 
and presents the enemy advancing upstream right flank and rear 
almost precipitous its front. The ridge also dominates the low- 
lying bank the opposite side the James. Its only element weak- 
ness its vulnerability attack from the interior its upstream 
shoulder. Yet with friendly troops controlling the turnpike there was 
little feared from that quarter. 

Soon after her secession and prior her union with the Confederate 
States, Virginia organized army and navy and took immediate steps 
prepare defenses against imminent invasion. Naval preparations in- 
cluded the establishment several shore batteries along the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, Elizabeth, and James rivers, well the con- 
version eight coastal steamers into men-of-war transports. Among 
these vessels were the passenger packets Yorktown and Jamestown, 
lately the Richmond-New York run. They were armed and outfitted 
for high seas and renamed the Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson, 
respectively. Both were destined play prominent parts the action 
Drewry’s Bluff. 

Virginia’s prompt preparations were none too soon. Arlington Heights 
and Alexandria were easily taken Federal land forces, but the naval 
shore batteries Aquia Creek and Sewell’s Point successfully resisted 
naval attacks. Then, June 10, 1861, Confederate forces under John 
Magruder engaged hostile force under Benjamin Butler Big 
Bethel near Yorktown and routed the bluecoats that Butler was 
shortly relieved favor Major General John Wool. The new 
commander was veteran over fifty years’ military service. set 
strong position the Newport News-Hampton line from which 
was never driven, and March, 1862, had assembled com- 
mand about 11,000 effectives. Magruder’s opposing force numbered 
16,000 men present for duty. However, less than 5,000 them were 
available hold the Warwick-Yorktown line front Wool; the 
remainder were scattered garrisons and down the James and the 
York, Gloucester, and Mathews County. 


Rebellion (Washington, 1894-1922), Ser. VII, 366-67; War the Rebellion: 
Compilation the Official Records the Union and Confederate Armies 
ington, 1880-1901), Ser. XI, pt. 636. Hereafter cited respectively Navy 
and OR, with all references being Series Capt. Drewry estimated the elevation 
feet. Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXIV (1906), 96. courtesy 
Mr. Elbert Cox, Regional Director, N.P.S., and Mr. Wallace Stephens, the 
Battlefield Superintendent, the writer visited the site 1954. found well- 
developed earthworks crowning the bluff, complete with magazine, gorges, 
and outworks, all grown large trees and good condition except for the 
under-cutting the escarpment wave action. From U.S.G.S. map estimated 
the crest the bluff about feet above sea level the river below and the 
high points the parapet about 110 feet. 
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this time the Confederate naval forces afloat consisted the 
James River Squadron, commanded Commodore Franklin Buchan- 
(first superintendent the U.S. Naval Academy and divided into 
two divisions. The Norfolk Division was made his flagship, the 
ironclad ram Virginia (often and erroneously called the Merrimack— 
and, compound the error, generally misspelled without the final 
and the small gunboats Beaufort and Raleigh. The Virginia had ten 
guns, the gunboats one each. the Richmond Division were the 
cruisers Patrick Henry (12 guns) and Thomas Jefferson guns), and 
the gunboat Teaser gun), under the command Commander John 
Tucker, another old salt with nearly eighteen years sea service. 
Preponderantly, the Confederate armament consisted 7-inch and 
6.4-inch rifled cannon. 

The opposing fleet Hampton Roads was made two steam 
frigates, three sailing frigates, one sailing sloop-of-war, two barks- 
of-war, and seven steam gunboats—a total fifteen men-of-war with 
aggregate 301 guns, all heavy smoothbores save for one 70- 
pounder rifle the sloop-of-war. Any one five ships the fleet 
mounted more guns than the entire Confederate squadron. But 
Saturday, March 1862, the Southerners demonstrated the satis- 
faction the world that the age sail, wood, and smoothbores had 
been replaced new era steam, iron, and rifled artillery. The 
arrival the Monitor about midnight and her duel with the Virginia 
the following morning did not alter the situation; for the ensuing 
two months the Virginia remained the mistress Hampton Roads— 
the great discomfort the U.S. fleet commander, Commodore Louis 
Goldsborough, and Major General George McClellan, who 
had taken over the United States army ashore with the intention 
invading the Peninsula and moving Richmond. 

Notwithstanding the fact that had Magruder delivered land as- 
sault simultaneously with the Virginia’s sea attack—as had been 
requested Buchanan do—McClellan’s invasion might well have 
failed for want advantageous jump-off point, the Virginia con- 
tinued sore thorn the Federal side. She and her consorts con- 
tinued affect adversely nearly every move the Federals afloat and 
ashore. With the Peninsula thickly wooded and marshy, and possess- 
ing poor roads and rail McClellan had logically wanted 
and had counted water route advance his base supplies 
moved Richmond. But hostile ships and shore batteries shut off 
the James, and strong, well-placed Confederate fortifications the 
York near Gloucester Point eliminated that river easy avenue 
advance. Choosing the lesser two evils, and even the expense 
siege Yorktown, McClellan decided the York River approach. 
Delays normal all military operations were this case multiplied 
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McClellan’s natural cautiousness and his fear that the Virginia 
some dark night would run the gantlet the guns Fortress 
Monroe, pass the Federal fleet, and appear the next morning the 
York River destroy his transports and supply ships. 

The Confederate high command was inclined overestimate the 
tactical and navigational capabilities the Virginia and underesti- 
mate the strategic worth simply having her mighty ship-of-war 
being. McClellan’s ships gathered the York River, officials 
Richmond considered the military advisability withdrawing Gen- 
eral Benjamin forces from the Department Norfolk order 
reinforce the Confederate lines front McClellan. their eager- 
ness interpose more and more troops between the Federals and the 
capital, army authorities appear not have attached sufficient weight 
Norfolk naval base, the threat which the ships and heavy 
batteries the Norfolk area could constantly pose the enemy. 

Late April General Joseph Johnston transferred his army from 
the Potomac the Peninsula and superseded Magruder supreme 
commander the area. Buchanan, wounded action several weeks 
previously, had turned over his command Lieutenant Gatesby 
Jones, who had been shortly relieved Commodore Josiah Tatt- 
nall.? Johnston, who proved better acquainted with naval capabilities 
and limitations than his predecessor, intimated Tattnall April 28, 
the possibilities early withdrawal his forces from Norfolk. 
Three days later Tattnall was advised that the military evacuation 
the south side the James was imminent. The Navy Department is- 
sued orders for work the vessels under construction and repairs 
the Norfolk Navy Yard expedited, and for the removal all 
transportable stores and equipment into the interior. 

Just McClellan was surprised find the Confederate works 
Yorktown empty when advanced May the Confederate navy 
people were aghast, the morning May 10, find that Huger 
and his forces had hastily pulled out Norfolk during the 
without making their plans known their opposite numbers the 
navy. Only the day before, the army officers had assured Tattnall and 
his aides that General Huger did not contemplate evacuating Norfolk 
for another week, which would allow time for the full removal pub- 
lic property. The sudden change plans resulted when large, am- 
phibious force made hostile landing the bay shore north Nor- 
folk the vicinity what now Ocean View. result, the navy 

Tattnall commanded the U.S. East India Squadron 1859 during the Second 
Opium War. gained international renown when, disregarding American neu- 
trality, went the aid British squadron sorely beset Chinese forces 
the mouth the Pei-Ho River with the laconic explanation: “Blood thicker than 


water.” Charles Jones, Jr., The Life and Services Commodore Josiah Tattnall 
(Savannah, 1878), pp. 94-110. 
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yard receiving ship, several vessels laid ordinary, three nearly 
completed vessels, and much irreplaceable naval material had 
destroyed. 

All the vessels commission except the Virginia escaped the 
James Richmond. The Virginia’s draft was too great for her 
more than about four miles above Newport News without removing 
her armament and stores. When Commodore Tattnall May 
learned the surprise evacuation, caused such the guns, equip- 
ment, and stores could saved removed rail Richmond. 
thus hoped lighten the ironclad sufficiently get her over the 
bar Day’s Neck. However, change the wind downstream 
further reduced the depth the water the critical point; and with- 
out his armament and with his ship riding high above her belt 
protective armor, Tattnall was unable fight her. save the Virginia 
from falling into enemy hands, destroyed her about daylight 
May 11. 

This act removed the last obstacle which prevented the enemy from 
sending light-draft men-of-war the James, hopefully shell the 
Confederate capital into submission. Accordingly, expeditionary 
force was dispatched for that purpose. assault upon Richmond 
would likely have been successful save for the resistance which the 
ships unexpectedly encountered Drewry’s Bluff. 

point the James River above Jamestown Island had been for- 
tified under the program shore defenses constructed the Navy 
Virginia April-June, 1861. During the winter 1861-62, the 
Confederate War Department turned its attention remedying this 
omission. Among other projects, the Corps Engineers began 
Drewry’s Bluff the placing pile obstructions the river obstruct 
passage any hostile vessels. Work was impeded continual spring 
freshets, lack labor and essential materials, and perhaps some 
want rank resourcefulness and vigor the part those 
charge. About this time, President Davis ordered Robert Lee 
from the Department South Carolina, Georgia, and East Florida 
Richmond take charge the conduct military operations all 
Confederate armies—a post comparable that Chief Staff. 

inspection report the Drewry’s Bluff work, dated April 28, 
indicated that the position the past rate progress would not likely 
readiness oppose the enemy for another three four months. 
Army and navy authorities Richmond frantically began bestir 
themselves. company sappers and miners, battalion artillery, 
heavy guns, ammunition, stone ballast for the obstructions, wood sec- 
tions faced with iron plating for the protection the gun implace- 
ments, poured into the area. May Commander Ebenezer 
Farrand, experienced officer with fifteen years sea duty and 
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nine years shore service the Old Navy, was assigned take 
command Drewry’s Bluff. the same time, General Lee attached 
all army personnel present the area Farrand’s command. Then 
came marine corps battalion and few units army brigade, 
but the brigadier and the bulk his brigade did not arrive until the 
battle was over. the twelfth, the remnant the Confederate fleet, 
under Commodore Tucker, arrived. The same day, the crew the 
late Virginia reached Richmond rail from Suffolk. They, along with 
detachment casual officers and seamen, were dispatched once 
the bluff. 

The barriers the river were still incomplete; another freshet was 
raging. the enemy were successful passing through the fire 
from the bluff had been passing that the batteries below, 
would able break through the obstructions and Rich- 
mond. Farrand had the gaps closed sinking the sloop-of-war Thomas 
Jefferson, the steam transport Northhampton, and several other vessels 
commandeered Richmond for that purpose. The Patrick Henry 
(now the Confederate flagship) and her smaller consorts prepared for 
action the upstream side the obstructions. motley crew 
artillerymen and engineers, seamen and marines, bottomless mud 
and constant rain—with shelter and scant provisions—labored 
ceaselessly complete the fortifications. They also began second 
line bombproof emplacements, little below the army works, 
which were placed the two 6.4-inch rifles removed from the Thomas 
Jefferson together with two similar guns and one 8-inch cannon bor- 
rowed from the Patrick Henry. These guns were mounted naval 
carriages and were manned seamen from the squadron under their 
own ship’s officers. The army guns the upper level were served 
army artillerymen under the command the same Captain Drewry 
who owned the bluff. The marine battalion under Captain John 
Simms occupied the right (south) bank sharpshooters. Sailors from 
the Virginia, under Lieutenant John Taylor Wood that ship, patrolled 
the north bank far downriver Chaffin’s Bluff, which was tempo- 
rarily occupied two batteries Confederate field artillery. 

the meantime, with the abandonment Norfolk and the self- 
destruction the Virginia, the United States navy was free 
ver. Owing its apparent lethargy before the Confederate squadron, 
had suffered much public estimation. great victory such the 
taking Richmond the Monitor and her consorts would simultane- 
ously please Washington and restore naval prestige. Commodore Golds- 
borough once detached the Monitor and smaller ironclad, the 
Stevens Battery (also known the Naugatuck), from the fleet an- 
chored the roads, and ordered them join the ironclad Galena and 
the wooden gunboats Aroostock and Port Royal, which had already 
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followed the Confederate gunboats the James. The expedition, 
the cream the U.S. navy, cautiously came anchor off City Point 
May the following day the column, led the light-draft 
Stevens Battery, inched its way through narrow and intricate channel 
for thirty miles constant fear torpedoes and fire ships which 
might sent down upon them. The five ships came anchor for the 
night off the mouth Kingsland Creek, about three miles below 
Bluff. They were within sight Chaffin’s Bluff, mile and 
half upstream, which were concealed the two batteries Con- 
federate field artillery and covering detachment sailors. The 
Yankees had now been out contact with Confederate vessels for 
three days. Victory seemed within their grasp, but opportunity now 
passed the Confederate side. 

Between 6:30 and 7:00 Thursday morning, May 15, the Confed- 
erate gunners atop Drewry’s Bluff saw the belated enemy standing 
the river line ahead, led the Galena, flying the division flag 
Commodore John Rogers. From entrenchments along the river 
banks, Confederate sharpshooters opened harassing fire upon the 
advancing ships. The sailors could scarcely show themselves deck 
without being picked off, but they returned the Confederate fire with 
shrapnel and canister. the enemy had been overcautious pursuing 
flotilla, was now exhibit skill and bravery coming 
into 

The Confederate batteries opened fire 7:35 when the Galena 
came within 400 yards the obstructions which were located about 
300 yards below the bluff. Their first shot struck the Galena her 
port bow, penetrating her armor plate and wounding two men. 
second shot passed through the port bow, killing one seaman and 
wounding three others. Despite these hits, the Galena withheld her 
fire and gallantly came another 100 yards, then dropped her star- 
board anchor. Her chains rattled out and her head swung inshore. She 
backed astern and let her stream anchor from the starboard quarter, 
hove ahead athwart the channel, and brought her port broadside fully 
bear upon the bluff before firing gun. This fine display seaman- 
ship and discipline under fire the Galena’s crew excited the admira- 
tion their opponents. Meanwhile, the Monitor came and took 
position line abreast. Both ships opened brisk fire about 7:45 a.m. 

The Stevens Battery and the two wooden gunboats remained some 


Farrand’s reports his victory are very concise; detailed re- 
ports army, navy, marine subordinates have been found. See Navy OR, VII, 
369-70. Firsthand descriptions the action may found Thomas Scharf, 
History the Confederate States Navy (New York, 1887), pp. 713, 716-17, and 
William Parker, Recollections Naval Officer (New York, 1883), pp. 279-80. 
For allusions the battle, see OR, pt. 506, 521; LI, pt. 555, 557. 
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half mile downstream and took positions close under the bank that 
the batteries the bluff were able bring only four guns bear 
upon them. Nevertheless, these three vessels were raked muske 
fire from shore, and large part the crews had diverted from 
working the great guns against the batteries effort check the 
sharpshooters. After firing sixteen rounds, the big 100-pounder Parrott 
rifle the Stevens Battery exploded. This ship thereafter confined 
her participation the battle working her light broadside guns 
against the shore entrenchments. Around a.m. the Monitor advanced 
well under the batteries, hoping make her fire more effective. But 
she found the height her gun ports insufficient permit the eleva- 
tion necessary for reaching the high perch the Confederate works, 
She retired her former position. After the Aroostock had part her 
planking ripped off near the water line, plus shot through her star- 
board bow, she moved downstream hundred yards more pro- 
tected anchorage 9:45 a.m. Fifteen minutes later the distant Port 
Royal received shell the port bow below the water line, causing 
her make water fast. Soon another shot crashed into her amidships, 
also below the water line, forcing her withdraw temporarily from 
action. 

the meantime the gunners the bluff, able bring but few 
guns bear the distant group, and realizing the invulnerability 
the Monitor the existing range, concentrated their fire upon the 
lighter armored Galena. Their gunnery was excellent. Some fifty hits 
were registered the enemy’s flagship, practically half which pene- 
trated the armor. One 10-inch shot passed entirely through the ship 
and broke the armor the opposite side. few minutes past eleven, 
shot from the Patrick 8-inch cannon tore its way into the 
unhappy Galena, whereupon she once signalled withdrawal from 
action, slipped her cables, and retired. With armor dented and broken, 
with interior and deck structures shattered, with boats, davits, binnacle, 
stanchions, railings shot away, with ensign and smokestack riddled, 
and with twelve men killed and fifteen wounded, the flagship that 
had splendidly come into action three and half hours earlier, was 


now full retreat—to the accompaniment three hearty cheers from 
the Confederates the 


his report the fleet commander, Commander John Rogers concluded his 
account the action with the simple statement: “At 11:05 the Galena had expended 
nearly all her ammunition and made signal discontinue the action.” That the 
Galena’s magazine was empty after only hours and minutes firing suggests 
improvidence ordnance supply. Moreover, the commander the Aroostock as- 
serted that many his shells would not fit the guns for which they were made. See 
OR, XI, pt. 636; Navy OR, VII, 356-68. The Galena was repaired the fleet 
but the pounding she received Drewry’s Bluff eventually caused her into 
dry dock Philadelphia, where she was condemned ironclad, stripped her 
armor, and recommissioned wooden ship-of-war February, 1864. 
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The enemy fought valiantly, but the Confederates all times had 
fire superiority. The losses the latter were not quite half those 
their opponents. 

The sharpshooters followed the defeated ships several miles down- 
river, maintaining harassing fire from both shores. times where 
the channel was narrow enough for the voice carry, the men 
gray, with characteristic sense humor, taunted the retreating men 
blue with good-natured raillery the direction Richmond. 
result the trouncing his men received from the navy and marine 
riflemen, Rodgers later recommended that all ships used river duty 
provided “good protection from sharpshooters, especially for the 
pilot and helmsman.” 

Thus the high ambition Commodore Goldsborough beat Gen- 
eral McClellan the Confederate capital came naught. But neither 
did McClellan take Richmond. the end August U.S. forces afloat 
and ashore were forced back upon their starting point Newport 
News; and the 1862 offensive against Richmond came inglorious 
end. The naval strong point Drewry’s Bluff was never successfully 
attacked; and Drewry’s Bluff remained the hands the Confederate 
States navy until the evacuation Richmond April, 1865. 

closing, should mentioned that May 15, 1862 the Navy 
Department Richmond, apparently ignorance the battle prog- 
ress, issued orders for Captain Sydney Smith Lee, assume command 
the naval defenses the James His orders directed him 
relieve Commander Farrand, who was remain second command. 
However, finding the battle progress, Lee did not present his orders 
until the fighting was over. This forbearance allowed Farrand receive 
full credit for the victory. its next session, the Confederate Congress 
tendered its thanks Commander Farrand and Captain Drewry, and 
“the officers and men under their command, for the great and signal 
victory achieved over the naval forces the United States.” The resolu- 
tion concluded stating that their “gallantry, courage, and endurance 
entitle all who contributed thereto the gratitude the 


Lee was the older brother Robert Lee and the father Fitzhugh Lee. 
was veteran years service the U.S. navy. 

First Cong., 2nd sess., Res. No. September 16, 1862. Drewry was soon pro- 
moted major (CSA) and Farrand captain (CSN). 
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FOREIGN RECRUITMENT 
FOR UNION FORCES 


Robert Peterson and John Hudson 


Soon the beginning the Civil War, and continuing virtually 
until its end, Southern officials and sympathizers angrily accused the 
Federal government recruiting foreign troops for military service 
against the Confederate states. These charges were denied with equal 
ardor pro-Northern spokesmen. Though number contemporary 
scholars write with the mien authority concerning the alleged re- 
cruiting the North, they tend disagree, scholars sometimes will, 
interpreting the cause, extent, and importance recruiting, well 
the interesting question Federal attempts encourage halt 
the practice. 

The three points view most often expressed are (1) that con- 
siderable number troops were recruited specifically for the Northern 
armies, (2) that few troops were recruited make negligible their 
influence the war, and that large number immigrants, re- 
cruited for labor and industry, entered the army upon arrival this 
country. 


Shannon wrote: 


The accusation the use foreign mercenaries amply supported 
evidence. Most these were simply tempted bounties and high wages 
industry emigrate America, and then found their way either into 
wage labor the army according the relative monetary inducement. Yet 
some mercenaries were imported expressly and official action for use 
the army least fill quotas. Senator Wilson asserted with some pride 


that Massachusetts had imported 907 men from Germany for use four regi- 


Adams pointed out that from the large numbers 
European laborers entered the United States and were quickly absorbed 


formerly Del Mar College, now associated with 
the Harvard School Business. Librarian Arlington 
State College, Arlington, Texas. 


Shannon, The Organization and Administration the Union Army, 1861- 
1865 (Cleveland, 1928), II, 78. 
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into the expanding productive enterprise which characterized the pe- 
riod. stated that this steady flow immigrants, badly needed after 
the North began mobilize, was abruptly halted when the conflict 
began. But private agents often secured large profits “bounty prof- 
iteers” under the bounty system some the Eastern states. The agents 
enticed Irishmen into signing contracts such nature that they 
were virtually blackjacked into the army upon arrival America. 
soon this scheme was discovered, “prompt steps were taken de- 
feat the American Secretary 

Ella Lonn also concluded that private recruiting agents “engaged 
emigrants come over, expecting lure them into the military service 
after they had landed, partly their own free will, partly force.” 
However, she added, that while governmental officials were very 
interested securing laborers for Northern industry, they did not 
countenance “the practices which some the agents 

fourth writer, George O’Dwyer, concluded that immigrants came 
the United States primarily their own free will and chose their 
occupation without undue pressure being brought bear upon them. 
prove his point quoted letter from Secretary State William 
Seward Charles Francis Adams: 


The mass European emigrants, not sensibly lessened the abstraction 
few recruits, scattered, soon they reached our shores, and might 
found prosperously and happily employed our marts, our wheat fields, 
our factories, our forests, our mines, or, they wished, the army and 
navy, now maintaining the integrity and freedom the country which they 
have adopted their own. This emigration has been wrongly treated the 
British Parliament something new and anomalous. the contrary, 
was but the continuation that process, begun the 16th century, which 
society Europe relieved civilization America 

These writers were dealing with subjects much broader than the 
question recruiting. their works the problem superficially con- 
sidered subject which might interest the reader but 
which will not detract from the main thesis. conceivable, then, 
that the opinions expressed, based investigation varying quality, 
are the result impressions gained while attempting pursue ob- 
jective more important their study. 


Large bounties were often paid for enlistment. Doubtless the pos- 
sibility financial gain recruiting occurred some unscrupulous 


2E. Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War (New York, 1925), II, 
200-201. 

Lonn, Foreigners the Union Army and Navy (Baton Rouge, 1951), pp. 
434-35. Cited hereafter Lonn, Foreigners. 

George O’Dwyer, “Irish Migrations America (1861-1865),” American Irish 
Historical Society Journal, XXX (1932), 118-21. 
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individuals, even though the Federal government refused authorize 
countenance such may also assumed that some con- 
fusion existed over what would constitute infringement laws against 
recruiting, such the British Foreign Enlistment Act. 

(In any military conflict each contestant attempts influence “world 
opinion” his favor. the Confederacy favorable public opinion 
abroad was essential, since trade with foreign nations was necessary 
secure critical supplies. would have been diplomatic triumph had 
the South been able prove conclusively that the North was deliber- 
ately violating the laws European governments. 

difficult determine the extent which the Confederate gov- 
ernment made its accusations means win sympathy for its cause, 
but there little doubt that both the Southern representatives abroad 
and the members the State Department the Southern capital were 
convinced the truth their charges and were determined find 
some means combating such tactics. series letters concerned 
with recruiting—charges, complaints, and plans action—were ex- 
changed between the Confederate State Department and foreign rep- 
resentatives the South. 

this subject the enlistment foreign troops the most vociferous 
the “King Cotton diplomats” was Dudley Mann, Confederate 
Commissioner Belgium. Commenting Mann’s abilities, lack 
them, Owsley, the most authoritative writer Confederate diplo- 
macy, stated: 


for Dudley Mann, difficult see just what Davis could have had 
mind sending him abroad; surely was not get him safely out the 
country render him harmless for Mann was harmless either 
home abroad. spoke like Polonius, full words and wind, ever 
deducing wisdom from events and usually wrong, never using simple, direct 
language when was possible roll out some well-rounded period, ever 
waxing eloquent over the most trivial and unimportant thing, always calling 
upon Almighty God whom gave part credit for his trivial successes 
greatly magnified, retaining the remainder the doubtful credit himself; 
lacking penetration, and rather credulous, believed the first man who 
got him with story and afterward believed one else who gave dif- 
ferent 


least twelve occasions Mann considered the problems re- 
cruiting sufficient importance send reports harassed Con- 
federate State Department. His interest the subject was varied, for 


excellent study the bounty system, see Shannon, “The Mer- 
cenary Factor the Creation the Union Army,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XII (1926), 523-49. 

Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations the Confederate 
States America (Chicago, 1931), 53. 
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not only did charge the Union agents with this malpractice, but 
attempted combat stimulating interest the Continental press, 
writing and publishing brochures, sending his son tour attempt 
halting the flow emigrants, and visiting the Vatican effort 
convince the Pope that should instruct the Catholics Ireland not 
cross the United States. 

letter from Brussels, dated July 1862, Mann informed the 
Confederate Secretary State, Judah Benjamin, that New York 
correspondent the London Times had published article which 
would exert great influence picturing the readers “the iniquitous 
means employed the prosecution hostilities against the Confed- 
erate States.” The article affirmed that the North had contributed the 
majority the officers the Union army, but very few enlisted men. 
Without the use Irish and German troops, who formed least two- 
fifths the army, “the war against the South could not have been 
carried on.” German emigration had increased tremendously after the 
battle Bull Run, Mann charged, and the Northwest Territory was 
becoming receptacle for foreign emigrants, who are chiefly con- 
trolled out-and-out abolition propagandists, driven from Germany 
account their red-republican, socialistic 

Mann was convinced that every part Europe were scores 
Union agents who existed for the sole purpose recruiting soldiers. 
September, 1862, decided send his son, who, claimed, was 
“perfectly familiar with these countries,” Cologne, Hanover, Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Basel, Zurich, and Berne try halting the aid “in sup- 
port the desperate fortunes the Lincoln concern.” Mann pleaded 
that there was little could actually stop the recruiting program 
Seward, who invoked “his plans expect accomplish his ends 
without giving offense the powers from which desires derive 
recruits.” Open recruiting Seward, Mann added, would assuredly 
have “been resented even the timid school politicians whose 
head stands Earl 

There were more complaints concerned with illegal recruiting 
Ireland than there were the enlistment practices employed other 
countries. true that the rate immigration from Ireland increased 
rapidly the middle and late years the war, but this can ex- 
plained factors other than recruiting. Mann was vitally interested 
this issue and dealt with some length correspondence with 


War Department. comp., The War the Rebellion: Compilation 
the Official Records the Union and Confederate Navies (Washington, 1894- 
1922), Ser. 454-55. Hereafter cited Navy OR, and, unless otherwise 
stated, all references will Ser. II. 

Ibid., pp. 521-23. 
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his home government. June, 1863, wrote Benjamin that had 
employed “trusted gentleman” from Liverpool hire agents for 
securing evidence concerning Federal enlistment agents. added that 
the mission had not initially met with substantial success, but that the 
plan would “diligently followed up, and such manner shall 
best promise more optimistic letter March, 1864, Mann 
informed his chief that “formidable demonstrations have been made 
Ireland against the efforts Lincoln and Co. secure additional 
immigrants,” and, added, the Catholic church, its “immortal 
honor,” was seriously menacing the chances further Northern success 

One writer has discounted the influence Federal agents causa- 
tive factor the increased Irish migration America during the early 
The more obvious reasons, stated, were poor crops, the with- 
drawal large tracts land from cultivation, economic conditions 
America which reduced the remittances sent home prospering sons 
the United States, and the cotton embargo, which restricted Irish 
labor British 

While Belgium 1864, Mann reported that most the emigrants 
passing through that country their way America were Germans 
and that there was little that could done stop them. copy 
letter addressed Charles Rogier, Belgian Minister Foreign Af- 
fairs, was sent Benjamin. the message Mann pointed out the 
Belgian official that “thousands upon tens thousands” recruits 
had been enlisted for the Federal army and that was his duty call 
the attention the minister “to the recent arrival Antwerp the 
steamer Bellona, expressly for the purpose conveying something 
like 500 able-bodied men, designated ‘workmen,’ New York.” 
also called attention “singular coincidence,” the arrival the United 
States warship Niagara, supposedly for coaling and repair, but more 
likely escort the steamer across the Atlantic “as well complete, 
perhaps clandestine enlistments, the number her own 
the summer 1864 Mann reported his State Department that 
considered the movement emigrants from Germany about exhausted, 
for the “white-slave traffic” had reached proportions greater than most 
Europeans could “contemplate without 

Mann was interested recruiting allegedly taking place Bel- 
gium the enlistment men Germany. sent his own servant 
see could enlist the Union army. The servant was told that 


Stock, “Catholic Participation the Diplomacy the Southern Con- 
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York could enlist the army desired. Mann added that the 
servant had been told that, would sign contract, his passage 
would paid and would receive two francs day until reached 
the United 

earlier note Mann reported hearing that the Italian patriot 
Garibaidi would soon ready join the Union forces with about 
two thousand troops. This led him declare: 


own opinion that the usages civilized warfare, view the end 
aimed the Garibaldians, would justify the summary execution every 
foreign mercenary whom may capture the ranks the enemy. any 
rate the least mercy that ought extended such would solitary con- 
finement hard labor for 


Mann his best, his worst, revealed letter Benjamin 
dated August 20, 1864, which wrote: 


think can now safely venture assure you that have nothing 
apprehend from any considerable accession the Federal Army hereafter, 
derived from European supplies. Such has been the demand for recruits 
New York and elsewhere the North that there length exhaustion 
this war material, available for that purpose, this hemisphere. bank- 
rupt criminals and paupers. All the houses correction and poor houses 
have been 


Henry Hotze, young journalist sent England the hope that 
could stir English public opinion favor the South and described 
Owsley one the “two ablest and most successful Confederate 
agents sent foreign was usually more moderate his 
charges recruiting than was Mann. Hotze admitted, his corre- 
spondence with the Confederate State Department, being unable 
prove charges recruiting, but the impression given his letters 
that considered the practice exist Ireland. 

obvious, however, that Hotze was not willing accept the 
charges Federal recruiting immediately and without reservation. 
wrote Benjamin 1863 seeing reports recruiting the Liver- 
pool Albion, but their validity, stated, will not pretend 
Hotze was reliable agent Owsley pictured him, seems 
most significant that later became convinced that troops were being 
gathered United States agents Europe. wrote: 


pp. 1165-66. 
588. For enlightening account the Garibaldi situation, based 
material taken primarily from unpublished State Department manuscripts, see 
Secret Chapter Civil War History,” Thought, (1940), 213- 
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leave day two for Germany. This journey, unavoidably delayed 
various circumstances, has now more serious and definite object than 
originally meant give it. The complexion which military events have 
assumed render more than probable that the war will protracted for 
least another year. this should the case, have interests protect 
Germany vastly greater practical importance than either England 
France. from Germany that the enemy must next spring recruit an- 
other army; upon Germany that relies for gold carry the war 
and bolster fictitious value greenbacks and bonds. Hitherto have 
allowed him unopposed use population forty millions recruiting 
and draw will upon their accumulated savings. These are the two 
ast props which have sustained his aggressive power; cut them and verily 
believe that will prostrate. You probably care little for German 
sympathy do, and shall not attempt win it. plan discredit 
Federal obligations and deter the masses from emigration 


Hotze seemed either unaware unimpressed that Dudley Mann’s 
son had been sent his father into the same area for similar purpose. 

regard the question recruiting Ireland, Hotze wrote his 
government June 1863, that seemed reasonable assume the 
truth such charges due the character the persons then leaving 
the country, the predominance males, the small number families, 
and the fact that Marshall and Company New York were paying 
all passages. was impossible, added, anything prevent 
the practice without definite proof which would stand the courts 
England. The only way get the necessary evidence was send 
“spy” trick the Federal agents into accepting him and then 
testify against them. interesting side the character Hotze 
the concluding sentence this particular message: have little faith 
and little taste for such means, but have authorized friend 
Liverpool make the necessary expenditure, provided there rea- 
sonable prospect 

November 28, 1863, Hotze sent the Confederate State Depart- 
ment copies legal evidence Federal recruiting Ireland, but 
asked that the documents not publicized until there was time 
present the case Unfortunately, the documents were never 
printed. The evidence concerned the recruiting sailors for the Kear- 
sarge, Union ship famed for its victory over the Confederate raider 
Alabama. The Kearsarge had indeed taken some sailors aboard who 
were eventually convicted breaking the British Enlistment Act, but 
they were returned home after reaching France. Hotze seemed have 
been disturbed the premature publicity given the which 
ran contrary his advice. His was probably the proper attitude from 
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Confederate point view, for little harm was done the cause the 
North this incident. 

Another Confederate agent abroad, James Bulloch, was instructed 
Robert Dowling, Commercial Agent Queenstown, study the 
question enlistments Ireland and make report such form 
could presented Lord Bulloch was frustrated his 
efforts secure proper proof, but did develop considerable bitter- 
ness toward the alleged practice. letter Mallory, Confed- 
erate Secretary the Navy, stated that Irish ports were permitting 
the unrestricted shipment arms the North, that Irish factories were 
making armored plates for American ships, and that Federal recruit- 
ment Ireland was notorious the point being common topic 

Other Confederate representatives abroad who mentioned the ques- 
tion their correspondence with the Confederate State Department 
were MacFarland, Lamar, and James Mason. MacFar- 
land merely reported that the subject had been discussed the 
House Commons and passed along some comments made the 
Lamar thought that having representative Austria and 
Prussia was attempt halt the flow laborers the Union 
reference the assignment agent Ireland, Mason wrote 
that considered possible for the representative secure evidence 
Federal recruiting activities, but, added, should doubt whether 
could make much impression upon the emigrating class 
the true character the war. Such seems the ignorant and destitute 
condition most that class that the temptation little ready money 
and promise good wages would lead them 

From these reports, Benjamin was obviously convinced that the 
North could seriously hurt its foreign enlistment practices were 
stopped least seriously hampered. April, 1863, ordered Ma- 
son London make every effort establishing the fact re- 
cruiting and use every possible means call the matter the 
attention the British 

Benjamin was disturbed principally about the question emigrants 
from Ireland. determined, all possible, combat the menace 
sending Ireland representatives whose specific duties would 
the planting anti-emigration propaganda. wrote Mason 1863 
that three former residents Ireland were being sent persuade the 


Ibid., 436. pp. 488, 509. Ibid., 792. 

753. For analysis the somewhat parallel situation mentioned 
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natives “of the folly and wickedness volunteering their aid the 
savage warfare waged against the State Department 
correspondence reference made two similar and previous at- 
tempts. Lieutenant Capston, assigned the State Department 
the War Department, was sent Ireland for this purpose. Benja- 
min instructed him picture the horror the war the Irish, 
assure them that they would fighting many their own 
men, point out them, the platform the “Know-Nothing” group,” 
and convince them that Catholic churches the North had 
been desecrated and plundered. Capston was instructed keep his 
mission strictest confidence and respect the laws Great 

Catholic priest, the Reverend John Bannon, was next dispatched 
with instructions proceed Rome thought necessary. After 
repeating the instructions that had previously been given Capston, 
Benjamin stated Bannon: 


If, order fully carry out the objects the Government above 
expressed, you should deem necessary Rome for the purpose 
obtaining such sanction from the sovereign pontiff will strengthen your 
hands and give efficiency your action, you are liberty so, well 
invite your assistance any Catholic prelate from the Northern States 
known you share your convictions the justice our course and 
the duty laboring for its 


While the Confederate government through its foreign agents was 
fighting these alleged recruiting practices, what was the policy and 
attitude the United States government? From official point view 
recruiting foreign troops was not encouraged permitted; 
fact, such charges were denounced untrue. Immigration was 
encouraged, though this objective was pursued legal manner. 
However, there evidence that, unofficially, some actual recruiting 
foreign troops did take place. 

Some misunderstanding existed among United States officials 
government policy this point. General Benjamin Butler was em- 
phatic recognizing the illegality such procedure, while Henry 
Lord, consul Manchester, was apparently condoning and cooperat- 
ing the practice. 

Butler, writing the United States consul Matamoras concern- 


Navy OR, III, 836. 

The American (Know-Nothing) Party was founded for the purpose obtain- 
ing the repeal the Naturalization Law and laws which permitted other than 
native-born Americans hold public office. The 1856 platform, addition 
calling for reform naturalization laws and stating that only native-born Ameri- 
cans should rule America, contained several anti-Catholic propositions. Kirk 
Porter (comp.), National Party Platforms (New York: Macmillan, 1927), pp. 38-40. 
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ing United States citizens residing there, stated: “Of course will 
improper enlist even Americans soldiers Mexican soil, but 
there can impropriety sending Americans their duty 
their But Lord wrote from Manchester that passage 
money were provided, large numbers immigrants would flow the 
shores the North. added that “there would end the 
numbers that would thankfully avail themselves such assistance, 
and when the great rebellion shall have been crushed, these would 
become perhaps all the better citizens our country for having ex- 
posed their lives sustain 

The State Department realized that recruiting troops, such, 
could not allowed upon foreign soil, but suggestions from such 
men Lord did stimulate Seward, September 1862, send the 
following circular letter his diplomatic corps abroad: 


former period our history have our agricultural, manufacturing, 
and mining interests been more prosperous than this juncture. This fact 
may deemed surprising view the enhanced price for labor occasioned 
the demand for the rank and file the Army the United States. 
may be, therefore, confidently asserted that even now nowhere else can 
the industrious laboring man and artisan expect liberal recompense for 
his services the United States. You are authorized and directed make 
these truths known any quarter and any way which may lead the 
migration such persons this country. believed that knowledge 


them alone will cause them acted on. The Government has legal 


authority offer any pecuniary inducement the advent industrious 


This letter stimulated action least one U.S. representative 
abroad. was John Bigelow, who, many years after the war, wrote: 


This circular deserves place this record for other reason than 
the light throws upon the mysterious repletion our army during the 
four years the war, while was notoriously being fearfully depleted 
firearms, disease and 


least once during the course the war (other than the Gari- 
baldi incident) the Federal government did reject the offer foreign 
officers who volunteered serve the interests the North. This offer 
had been made the foreign representative stationed Stockholm, 
who relayed his home government. Seward referred the offer 
the Assistant Secretary War, Watson, who rejecting the of- 


War Department, comp., The War the Rebellion: Compilation the 
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fer mentioned that foreign officers had served the United States well 
but that “considerations public policy, connected with our external 
relations have dictated the adoption the general rule decline the 
acceptance the services officers foreign allegiance, however 

The “general rule,” however, was violated several instances. Gen- 
eral George McClellan accused Seward pursuing policy 
making the war people’s war” drumming officers from all 
parts the Twenty-two these foreign officers were ap- 
pointed the ranks major general brigadier general. Four 
Germans and one Hungarian—were major generals, and 
eighteen—nine Germans, two Irishmen, two Frenchmen, two Hungar- 
ians, one Pole, one Russian, and one Swede—were 

seems certain that recruiting did take place Canada, though 
there apparently evidence that had official approval. The issue 
confused the fact that number agents did claim of- 
ficial agents for the government. They even went far post bulle- 
tins that effect. number steps were taken halt this activity 
both the Canadian and the U.S. governments, but “in spite all 
these measures taken continued unabated the end the 

The press the North was aware that immigration was continuing 
faster rate the middle years the war. its foreign news sec- 
tion Weekly reported: 


Saunders’ News Letter, Dublin, British Tory organ, remarks this: 
“from the facts which have lately transpired not expected that there 
will any further consular denials that this increase transport demanded 
the enlistment young men Ireland for service United States army.” 
The Tuam Herald, speaking the exodus, says, “The exodus the people 
from Mayo and from this county [Galway] becoming every week more 
extensive. Whether for good for evil, the stream continues swell and 


Seemingly the populace did not become greatly concerned over such 
reports, though the Senate did ask the President for summary 
enlistment activities foreign countries. President Lincoln, turn, 
asked for reports from the Secretaries State, War, and Navy. Each 
Secretary denied that had knowledge any illegality procedure 
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concerning recruiting. The answers were all similar that the Sec- 
retary State, who wrote: 


authority has been given the Executive this Government, 
any Executive Department, any one, either this country elsewhere, 
obtain recruits either Ireland, Canada, any foreign country, 
for either the Army the Navy the United States; and the contrary, 
that whenever application for such authority has been made has been 
refused and absolutely 


The British were, course, aware the charges being made 
the Confederate representatives. The question was debated the 
British Parliament and was discussed the newspapers. 1863 one 
ardent supporter the North, letter the editor the London 
Daily Gazette, stated: 


reference foreigners ‘enlisted’ into the service, Irish for the most part; 
they act with their eyes open; they have the best possible information. 
Now the Irish, acting their own free will, choose leave coun 
where they enjoy the full blessing having vote, and political stand- 
ing, and, them, the inestimable comfort half stomach-full-of potatoes, 
and fly one where they can obtain full employment high wages, 
and 160 acres fine land for thirty days’ labour, together with the full 
right citizenship five years; American patriotism should not called 
question because they so, and because some them enlist into the 
army; nor can their enlistment, they choose, prevented, except 
law which would unconstitutional, tyrannical, and 


mild editorial rebuke the paper’s editor remarked “that the facts, 
notwithstanding our correspondent’s statements and arguments, are 
decidedly against 

The division English opinion concerning the American Civil War 
exemplified the debates Parliament concerning the charges 
Federal enlistment activity. Seemingly the majority opinion favored 
the North, but there was strong vocal element among the members 
Parliament who constantly reiterated the charges illegal action 
Northern agents. The Parliamentary controversy took place chiefly 
1863 and 1864. the first year there was series questions from 
the floor asking for investigations and reports. 

March 26, 1863, Lord Henry Thynne, the floor the House 
Commons, asked Sir Robert Peel, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
whether his attention had been called statement that the Federal 
government America was recruiting Ireland. Sir Robert stated 
that, while there had been such rumors, there had been definite 
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further questions this subject were raised the 
House Commons until June 22, when the Secretary State 
the Home Department was asked for information concerning re- 
port recruiting received from magistrate Leeds. Sir George Grey, 
Secretary State, replied that letter had been received from Leeds 
and had been submitted the Solicitor the Treasury with directions 
that laid before the law officers the Crown “in order that they 
might advise whether the evidence was sufficient require the insti- 
tution any proceedings.” June the letter was still under consider- 

March 1864, the Marquess Clanricarde, after long tirade 
against United States’ recruiting Ireland which pointed out 
several specific instances, moved that “copies any reports that may 
have been received Her Government concerning recruit- 
ing Ireland for the North American Army” brought before the 
House Lords. response the speech and motion, several lengthy 
rebuttals were made which, sum, stated that, although the problem 
recruiting was serious one, there was positive evidence with 
which charge the United States, inasmuch Irish subjects were 
enticed migrate the United States ostensibly for industrial em- 
ployment and were recruited into the army after their arrival New 
York. The motion was, leave the House, 

Two weeks later, March 14, 1864, the question was again brought 
before the House Commons, this time John Arthur Roebuck 
Sheffield. long speech urged that Her Majesty’s government, 
the interests neutrality, remonstrate with the “Northern States 
America.” After long and, times, vituperative debate the matter 
was again dropped with 

March and April 1864, the Kearsarge incident was debated 
some length the House Lords the Marquess Clanricarde, 
Earl Russell, and the Earl 

April Sir Andrew Agnew the House Commons reported 
instances which British subjects had been “kidnaped, detained, and 
otherwise outraged with the object forcing them serve soldiers 
the Federal Army.” Mr. Layard expanded this matter, stating 
that British subjects “had been tempted, under various pretenses, 
leave Ireland, and arriving the United States were imprisoned 
kept without sufficient food, and then plied with whiskey. When 
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state intoxication, they were prevailed upon enter the army 
the United 

spite these long and frequent debates, investigations into Fed- 
eral recruiting Ireland did not disclose sufficient evidence war- 
rant either prosecution any Union agents remonstrances the 
United States. 

What conclusion can drawn from this survey accusation and 
denial charge and countercharge? seems unlikely that the Federal 
government deliberately violated the laws other nations, but seems 
equally certain that Federal officials were aware “laborers” being 
recruited who would very likely take their place the armies the 
United States upon arrival this country. long “international 
incidents” were not created, the Federal government was willing 
allow this activity private agents. 

The long controversy reached somewhat ironic climax Septem- 
ber 1864, when Secretary Benjamin wrote the Confederate Secre- 
tary War: 


Proposals have recently been made the President and accepted him 
for the emigration our country large numbers Polish exiles, well 
for some hundreds Scotchmen who are disposed take part our 
struggle. have accordingly sent instructions Europe under which 
passage our country via Matamoras will afforded all able-bodied 
men who desire emigrate the Confederacy. The instructions are 
that all such may choose volunteer our service will have acquit- 
tance for the passage money; all others will compelled pay the price 
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THE CONTINUING WAR 


James Robertson, Jr. 


Roy who won the 1949 Pulitzer Prize for his The Disrup- 
tion American Democracy, has completed new volume for Hill 
Wang entitled The Stakes Power: 1845-1877. This study should give 
real insight into the overall picture the war era. Otto Eisen- 
newest book, The Hidden Face the Civil War, was published 
last month Bobbs-Merrill. contains group essays some 
the lesser-known and more provocative aspects the struggle; readers 
will quite stimulated Dr. Eisenschiml’s judgment the leading 
generals both sides. new Random House release Robert 
Penn Warren’s The Legacy the Civil War, which seeks show 
how many current events evolved from those century 
Colonel Harold Simpson, president the Waco Civil War Round 
Table, has written 80-page critique Federal and Confederate 
military squabbles. Brawling Brass—North and South the title the 
paperback booklet. Copies may ordered from the Round Table, Box 
336, Headquarters, 12th Air Force, Waco, Texas. 

Among Dutton’s spring releases were Reluctant General: The Life 
and Times Albert Pike, Robert Lipscomb Duncan, and New Eng- 
War against Slavery, 1831-1868, Lawrence Lader. Little, 
newest publications the field are The Wartime Papers 
Lee, edited Clifford Dowdey and Louis Manarin, and new 
edition James Randall’s classic Civil War and Reconstruction— 
brought date David Donald and retitled The Divided Nation. 
May the University Chicago Press issued The Blue and Gray 
the Nile, the story handful veterans who made their way 
Egypt and joined the army the Khedive, Ismail Pasha. Our 
energetic “Notes and Queries” editor, Boyd Stutler, has produced 
very attractive booklet the background the songs “John Brown’s 
Body” and “The Battle Hymn the Republic.” Glory, Glory, Hallelu- 
jah! the title. Some readers will surprised know that the original 
John Brown the song was not the Kansas tornado that ripped into 
Harpers Ferry. 

William Thompson, Jr., has surveyed the pictorial reporting 
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the war new Yoseloff publication, The Image War. 
and large bibliography accompany the story how drawings were used 
for vividness well propaganda. South Carolina Secedes the 
title new monograph John May and Joan Faunt. The 
University South Carolina Press the publisher. Oklahoma has 
reissued limited edition Merton splendid bibliography, 
Travels the Confederate States. Advanced sales and the constant de- 
mand for this reference guide, however, preclude its going out print 
again shortly. Speaking bibliographies, Charles Shetler the 
West Virginia University Library well advanced with one the 
Mountain State wartime. Magazine articles, theses, and books will 
included. 

Another reference work value new compilation Leo 
Kibby. Designed for students and researchers alike, the 64-page pam- 
phlet, Book Review Reference for Decade Civil War Books, 1950- 
1960, lists the better books that have been reviewed more than 
sixteen established periodicals, plus name and volume and 
page numbers. list reviewers and their present addresses given 
the end. Such work will enable persons obtain quick analysis 
book’s content. Copies Dr. Kibby’s guide may ordered from 
the Spartan Bookstore, San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 

Works state participation are increasing number and quality. 
Michigan certainly not lagging its centennial publications. The 
Michigan Historical Commission Lansing has republished Frederick 
Williams’ article, and added illustrations it, booklet en- 
titled Michigan Soldiers the Civil War. Later this year Wayne State 
University Press will publish bibliography some 700 titles treating 
Michigan’s war history. George May the compiler. The 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer has issued 36-page tabloid the Civil War 
and Ohio’s role that ranks with the excellent study Kentucky re- 
cently released the Louisville Courier-Journal. Howard Preston, 
stalwart the Cleveland CWRT, was largely responsible for this 
chronicle Buckeye activities. The Indiana Historical Society 
has republished limited edition Indiana the War the Rebellion. 
This summary the Hoosier State’s role the war was originally the 
first eight volumes compiled the Adjutant General 
Terrell 1869. (The other seven volumes contain rosters the regi- 
Copies are available from the Society either paperback 
cloth covers. The Iowa Journal History will shortly carry bib- 
liography Iowa the Civil War compiled your editor. 

Clifford Dowdey, whose Lee’s Last Campaign noted this issue, 
has signed with Little, Brown study the Seven Days. Publica- 
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tion tentatively set for Stackpole later this year will 
follow his volumes Fredericksburg, Sharpsburg, and Chancellors- 
ville with study Sheridan’s 1864 Valley Campaign. The Uni- 
versity North Carolina Press has scheduled for fall release Angus 
Johnston’s comprehensive history Virginia railroads wartime. Dr. 
Johnston has also contributed article the Richmond Danville 
Railroad, which will appear our special September issue. For 
those fascinated the battle the Crater, Chilton has just released 
new study the July, 1864, engagement. Inferno Petersburg 
the product Henry Pleasants, Jr., and George May 
publication Chilton was Rebellion Missouri Hans Christian 
Adamson. This book recounts the experiences Nathaniel Lyon and 
his Federal force. Coward-McCann optimistic over one its 
new releases, Those 163 Days, John Gibson. campaign study, 
the work tells the story Sherman’s march from Atlanta Raleigh— 
and tells from the Southern viewpoint. The Highland Press 
Peekskill, N.Y., has published history that city the war. Colin 
Naylor, Jr., the author Civil War Days Country Village. 

Fawcett Publications, one the nation’s largest paperback printers, 
has initiated series called “Premier Civil War Classics,” with Philip 
Van Doren Stern general editor. date four volumes the set 
have been issued: Fitzhugh Lee’s General Lee, William Herndon’s 
Life Lincoln, Henry Kyd Douglas’ Rode with Stonewall, and 
John McMaster’s Our House Divided. Two additional volumes 
just published are Soldier Life the Union and Confederate Armies 
and Prologue Sumter. Both were written Mr. Stern; both also 
will issued cloth cover Indiana University Press part 
its Civil War Centennial Series. Fawcett commended for 
making these standard Civil War studies available less than dollar 
each. Two other Mr. Stern’s works, They Were There and Secret 
Missions the Civil War, have been reissued Crown’s economical 
Bonanza series. paperbacks have also joined the ranks Civil 
War publishers with April release, Blue and Gray. Edited Donald 
Honig, the study contains spattering writings the war 
dozen well-known historians and writers. 

sextet biographies greets the summer season. Hastings House has 
just issued dual biography Patricia Johns two the outstand- 
ing Civil War scientists, Matthew Fontaine Maury and Joseph Henry. 
McGraw Hill this month will publish Hal Bridges’ eagerly awaited 
study Hill. Lee’s Maverick General the title. Later 
the summer Louisiana State University Press will issue new edition 
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John Dyer’s study Joseph Wheeler; the title has been changed 
From Shiloh San Juan. 

The remaining three biographies are the field Lincolniana. 
David Mearns the Library Congress has put together fifteen 
essays the Great Emancipator which St. Martin’s Press will publish 
under the title Largely Lincoln. Grosset has reissued Stefan Lorant’s 
pictorial biography new, enlarged edition that contains over 600 
illustrations. Indiana has republished—in unique binding—the 
1860 campaign biography Lincoln John Locke Scripps. Roy 
Basler and Lloyd Dunlap have added introduction and notes one 
the better thirteen tracts issued aid Lincoln’s cause. 

rash personal reminiscences currently appearing bookstore 
shelves. Under the Flag the Nation, Ohio State University re- 
lease, contains the letters soldier who served the 42nd and 182nd 
Ohio Infantry Regiments. Wayne Temple, affable editor the 
Lincoln Herald, has edited the letters Henry Bear, 116th Illinois 
Infantry. Originally published serially the Herald, the letters will 
shortly issued book form. Morrison the Little Texas 
Press (Box 3277, Waco, Texas) has published newly discovered 
Confederate diary. Here’s Yer Mule the journal Sergeant Thomas 
Smith, 32nd Texas Cavalry. While the 40-page memoir contains 
battle accounts startling facts, nevertheless gives clear picture 
frightened youth away from home and serving the vast wilder- 
ness the Trans-Mississippi Department. Yankee Private’s Civil 
War, Robert Hale Strong, new collection soldiers’ letters 
just published Henry Regnery Company. Earl Schenck Miers 
has edited the republication Henry Pyne’s history the New 
Jersey Cavalry. Rutgers University Press the publisher Ride 
Spaight Tall Timbers, Maryland, has branched from 
book-selling into pamphlet-publishing with Gulf Spy, tale daring 
and espionage Sergeant Henry Acker the 23rd Wisconsin 
Infantry. Whether not the story completely factual perhaps 
debatable, but still makes for lively reading. 

April McBride performed real service Confederate litera- 
ture republishing Sally Brock Putnam’s excellent memoir life 
wartime Richmond. Richmond during the Confederacy the new 
title this scarce and valuable narrative. Hard the heels high 
sales with the republication Eliza Andrews’ The War-Time Journal 
Georgia Girl, The Ardivan Press has released Alexander Law- 
rence’s Present for Mr. Lincoln, story Savannah four years 
Harry Williams preparing new edition Porter 
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famous Military Memoirs Confederate. Indiana University Press 
will issue the new edition sometime next year. 

Several projects the war are still research stages. Professor Rai- 
mondo Luraghi the National University Turin writing military 
history the war for Italian and European readers. Completion 
expected next year. Clarence Skinner hard work new 
history Berdan’s U.S. Sharpshooters. Readers who may know the 
whereabouts any material this unit are asked contact Mr. Skin- 
ner Recard Lane, Alexandria, Virginia. Doctoral dissertations 
are underway Wisconsin Massachusetts’ fiery Senator Henry Wil- 
Washington, D.C., compiling data the Wisconsin Cavalry, 
while Donald Smith the Michigan CWRT working similar 
study for the 22nd Michigan Infantry. 

This year, the twenty-fifth anniversary Margaret un- 
forgettable Gone with the Wind, Macmillan will publish deluxe edi- 
tion illustrated sixty-three Ben Stahl drawings. Two paperback edi- 
tions are also planned other publishers. James Warner Bellah 
completing new novel with the tentative title “The Ferocity 
Gettysburg.” 

Last Minute Notes: Carl Leverock, assisted Harnett Kane and 
Scott Hart, has compiled one the better Civil War maps appear. 
Over 1,000,000 copies are now circulation. Mr. Leverock now 
contemplating biography General Phil Kearny. year ago, Irving 
Werstein reputedly was embarking similar project. Walt Disney 
has purchased the rights Johnny Shiloh and plans convert the 
story John Klem into series. Let hope the result better 
than the miscast Mosby whose weekly campaigns took place country 
never seen any native Virginian. The National Gallery Art 
Washington has issued exhibition catalog its recent display 
Civil War drawings and paintings. Copies the illustrated paperback 
may purchased from the Gallery. 

Clarence Stewart Peterson (Box 342, Baltimore Maryland) has 
put together mimeographed study nostalgic nature. Entitled Last 
Civil War Veteran Fifty States, the 39-page booklet contains bio- 
graphical data the last surviving participant each state, plus 
sketches manpower and songs the period. Copies may pur- 
chased from Mr. Peterson. The Franklin Roosevelt Library 
issuing preliminary checklist the drawings and paintings the 
late famous naval collection. Over 100 the items re- 
late the conflict the Lieutenant Colonel John Car- 
roll has prepared 17-page résumé the 7th New York’s exploits 
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war. Copies are available from the Centennial Committee the 7th, 
643 Park Avenue, New York 21. 

Joseph Eisendrath, Jr., has undertaken study daily weather 
conditions the war years. Naturally the project mountainous 
one, and Joe welcomes any and all assistance. Readers possession 
diaries letters that relate daily weather are urged contact Mr. 
Eisendrath 350 North Deere Park Drive, Highland Park, 
The entire January issue American Gun was devoted Civil War 
arms. Doubleday the publisher. Clifford Dowdey edited spe- 
cial centennial issue the Virginia Record that also appeared Janu- 


The U.S. Government Printing Office, Division Public Documents, 
Washington 25, has prepared checklist its Civil War pamphlets 
which available all interested parties. Priced from nickel 
quarter, the seventeen paperbacks are well worth the small investment. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Edited Boyd Stutler 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT designed open forum for researchers into 
Civil War themes and for readers Civil War History general. 
open for questions and discussions phases the Great Conflict 
and its personnel. Also, welcome notes newly discovered, little 
known, other sidelights the war. Contributions are invited: ad- 
dress Notes and Queries Editor, 517 Main Street, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 


QUERIES 
No. 75—Field Officers Consolidated Confederate Regiments: 

collecting materials regimental organizations the Con- 
federate service and their commanding officers, which hope develop 
into volume regimental histories and biographical sketches the 
field officers. Most the Southern States have some way another 
published lists their regiments and field officers, but have come 
upon one perplexing problem. 

about April 1865, the Army Tennessee was reorganized 
the consolidation several regiments from the same state, the 
original units being too small for effective field duty. Some, not all, 
these consolidated regiments were given new numerical designa- 
tion and most them new commanding officer. Some the new 
colonels had already held that rank another regiment, but several 
officers rating low major were promoted colonel General 
Joseph Johnston. Twenty-eight these consolidated regiments 
were formed, have identified name the colonel commanding 
all but seven them. The highest officer have found for these regi- 
ments lieutenant colonel. The seven regiments and the lieutenant 
colonels are (1) 1st Florida Infantry, Marshburn; (2) Texas In- 
fantry, Ryan; (3) Tennessee Infantry, Bradshaw; (4) 
2nd Tennessee Infantry, George Pease; (5) 15th Mississippi In- 
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fantry, Thomas Graham; (6) 19th South Carolina Infantry, Irvine 
Walker; and (7) 58th North Carolina Infantry, Coleman. 

Query: Can any reader supply the name higher ranking com- 
manding officer any these regiments? 

Gerald Wayne Mogren 
No. 76—Field Maps and Plot Capture General Grant: 

have number field maps, lithographed, made during the 
Civil War, one which bears the imprint Bien. The Dictionary 
American Biography says: “During the Civil War itself Bien made 
active contribution equipping field map printing outfit for Sher- 
man his march the Also, photographed map with im- 
print: “Photographed Brown and think this was New 
Orleans outfit, least located Louisiana. 

Query: Can anyone furnish information Bien and his field plant, 
and the location and work Brown and Ogilrie? 

Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes the Civil War let- 
ter from Major General Sterling Price Captain George Baxter, 
commanding Beauregard Scouts, dated August 1862, Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, refers plan capture General Grant. The letter was found 
after the surrender Vicksburg, and follows: “The Major General 
commanding directs say that submits altogether your 
own discretion whether you make the attempt capture Gen. Grant 
not. While the exploit would very brilliant successful, you must 
remember that failure would disastrous you and your men. The 
Gen. commends your activity and energy, and expects you continue 
show these qualities.” Signed Thomas Snead, Assistant Ad- 
jutant General. The same letter, without comment, printed Official 
Records, Ser. XVII, pt. 667. 

Query: Was any attempt made carry out Captain plan, 
any effort made during the Mississippi and Vicksburg campaign 
capture General Grant? 

Haerle 
No. 77—Did Any Confederate Outfit Wear Kilts? 

The West Virginia Highlanders—a pipe band with color and cannon 
party—has been invited and will participate Civil War centennial 
observances. The group wears authentic Scottish Highland military 
dress and would prefer wear this uniform appearances parades 
and other observances, but will conform the requirements each 
occasion. know that least one Union regiment wore the Scots 
dress—the 79th New York Highlanders—and not only wore the kilt 
and tartan trews, but had pipe band similarly dressed. But know 
Confederate regiment who wore Scottish Highland uniforms, 
least for dress. seems entirely possible, many Scots settled 
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North Carolina and other Southern areas, that some unit—possibly 
prewar out such outfit. 
Query: Does any reader know kilt-clad unit pipe band serving 
the Confederate States armies? 
David Dare Brown, Pipe Major 


ANSWERS 
No. 72—British Salute the Confederate Flag: 

Major Thomas Parks, USAF (Ret.) Jackson Heights, New 
York City, sends answer the query Van Dyk MacBride 
cember, 1960) whether the salute the guns the forts St. 
Georges Bermuda, the Confederate flag the raider Florida, under 
command the famous Captain Maffitt, CSN, constituted any 
form “recognition” the British government. 

Major Parks points out reply that the incident reported Of- 
ficial Records—Navies, Ser. II, 254, 650, 654, represented pre- 
viously arranged-for return salute made “in compliment Her 
Majesty the Queen” the then Lieutenant Maffitt and that therefore 
way constituted any “recognition” the Confederacy its 
flag. Lieutenant Maffitt was thus technically error the wording 
the endorsement added his official report the incident, read- 
ing: “The only foreign salute received the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” may well, however, have been the only foreign return 
salute vessel flying the Confederate flag. Whether not Con- 
federate flag was raised the fort reply, stated some accounts 
the incident, not included the official report, but this was done 


also would have merely formed part the return the salute 
the Florida. 


NOTES 
The Last Confederate Payroll: 

manuscript found among the papers Captain Joseph McAdams 
Broun, Quartermaster Corps, CSA, tells long for- 
gotten—incident the flight the Treasury from Richmond the 
collapse the Confederacy. relates the last regular payment made 
Confederate troops the field, forced what was effect mob 
demand. 

That the unnamed quartermaster who made this final payment was 
Captain Broun almost definitely established, though his name does 
not appear any the records relating the flight the Confederate 
government, the final dispersa! the treasury funds. The manuscript 
undated and unsigned, but the well-known hand Captain 
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Broun, who postwar years was known the courtesy title major. 
The several corrections and interlineations evidence that 
original script, and further proof that was written Captain Broun 
contained the article itself the references his attendance 
academy and the University Georgia. 

The manuscript, captioned “The Last Confederate Pay-Roll,” 
owned kinsman, Thomas Jackson, attorney Charleston, 
West Virginia, and published with his permission. follows: 


April-May, 1865, while President Davis and Cabinet with Genls. Bragg, 
Breckenridge and others, and some twenty-five hundred troops, were be- 
tween Abbeville, and Washington, Ga., Genl. Toombs’ home, 
bonded quartermaster was ordered receipt for the gold and specie 
estimated about $150,000 then the wagon train with the President. 
This gold had been brought from Richmond, Va., special charge 
company Naval Cadets, was informed. 

The enemy was all around us. Our own boys had become demoralized 
about this gold: they said that they didn’t take it, the quartermaster, 
the Yankees would. That was one time was not pleasant safe 
quartermaster. 

Discipline was gone. But Genl. Breckenridge his native manhood was 
equal the occasion. old Kentucky hunting jacket, appeared before 
the men, now almost mob. told them that they were Southern gentle- 
men and Confederate soldiers. They must not become highway robbers. They 
knew how die bravely: they must live honorably. 

promised them orderly distribution enough the gold help 
each one his way, whether his home the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment, where good fighting might yet done. 

The men were readily and became quiet and content. Genl. 
Bragg, few his staff went the “gold train” (which us- 
ually tried conceal). Under Bragg’s directions each took about 
great value, not arouse the suspicions the boys would 
With this treasure uncounted proceeded back the town Washing- 
ton, (some mile) where opened pay office, Genl. Bragg still present 
and superintending the payments. 

Each soldier presented himself the window received $20 gold 
piece and receipted therefor. When the soldiers ceased coming there 
remained the table two twenties and one ten. Genl. Bragg turning 
said “Captain, you estimate closely. Receipt yourself for what left, 
and close the account.” pocketed the $50 and signed the pay-roll there- 
for. This was the last act the Confederate Government, far know. 
This pay-roll gave souvenir Mrs. William Pope, Washington, 
Ga., the wife intimate friend William Pope. had been school- 
boys together Frank Minor’s Ridgeway Academy, 1851-52, near Char- 
Va., and when student Ga. University had visited 
him. had been stationed Washington, Ga., Jan. 

Genl. Bragg and other officers had previously started receipt list 
$20 each. 


Immediately after this payment all disbanded, each man going his 
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way. The following night President Davis was captured the Federal 
soldiers. had seen leather belts for carrying specie made the ladies 
Washington, Ga. These had understood were for use thos Confederate 
officers who desired prompt flight from their country, and was informed 
that Genl. Toombs and others, aid their escape, did take with them, very 
properly, much this gold they could conveniently carry their 
respective belts. The residue this gold was informed) was deposited 
bank vault Washington, Ga. 

Shortly after the surrender some bankers Richmond, Va., claiming this 
gold their private property and denying that had ever been Confed- 
erate property undertook transport back Richmond, overland 
wagons, before the railroads had been restored operation. This gold 
train enroute was partly robbed time two, when finally the U.S. Gov- 
ernment took charge the gold, some $100,000, and deposited the 
Treasury Washington, where still remains unsettled the owner- 
ship thereof. 


lot has been written about the flight President Davis and his 
official family with the official records and the remaining treasury 
funds, but diligent search has failed uncover record the trans- 
action described Captain Broun. About the nearest brief refer- 
ence Micajah Clark article the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, 542-556, which mentions that Washington, Georgia, 
payment was made some soldiers. “The boys told they got about 
$26 apiece; enough, they hoped, take them through.” Clark was ap- 
pointed Acting Treasurer May 4th, and made the final accounting 
Treasury. Postmaster General Reagan his Memoirs, (p. 214) says 
that the escorting cavalry was paid Washington for fear that they 
were not they would forcibly seize the specie. makes mention 
Clark Broun. 

The best review the final dispersal the Confederate funds, based 
largely the Micajah Clark papers and reports, found Hanna’s 
Flight Oblivion, particularly the chapter headed “Confederate 
less detailed form Clifford Experiment 
Rebellion. Firsthand stories were told Jefferson Davis his Rise 
and Fall the Confederate Government, Captain William Parker’s 
Recollections Naval Officer escorted the gold from 
Reminiscences General Basil Duke (who received the gold from 
Parker); Lieutenant Stuart’s Last Days and Final Fall the 
Rebellion (he was member Davis’ staff); and other works. 

1893 the United States Court Claims made final decision 
the case the gold taken over from the wagon train when being taken 
back Richmond. Note was taken the robbery the train while 
route and the claims private bank money. The Richmond banks 
were awarded some $16,000, the balance held Confederate funds 
was retained the U.S. government. The Broun manuscript was writ- 
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ten before 1893, after that year the author was not aware the 
final decision the court. 

Captain Broun, native Loudoun County, Virginia, settled 
Charleston the practice law with his brother, Thomas 
Broun. the outbreak the Civil War the brothers marched away 
with the Kanawha Riflemen, under command Captain George 
Patton, grandfather General George Patton, World War 
tank fame. Thomas became major, 60th Virginia Infantry, CSA, and 
frequently mentioned the Confederate officer who sold “Traveller” 
General Lee; Joseph was commissioned captain, Quartermaster 
Corps, and older brother, Dr. William Leroy Broun, distinguished 
educator postwar years and for more than twenty years president 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, was commandant the Arsenal 
Richmond, with the rank lieutenant colonel. 

Captain Joseph Broun, unmarried, died December, 1908. His 
estate was administered cousin, Beverley Broun, Charleston at- 
torney who had the narrative the “Last Pay-Roll” his keeping for 
more than fifty years. 


“There Stands Jackson like Stone Wall!” 

What did General Bernard Bee mean when shouted “There stands 
Jackson like stone wall?” Did christen the Confederate General 
anger and disgust, was admiration for his solid stand? 
article West Virginia Hillbilly, Dr. Cecil Eby, Jr., Washington 
and Lee University, raises interesting, bit disturbing, point 
what Bee really meant. Dr. Eby says: 


Usually the story interpreted mean that Jackson’s conduct that 
battle (First Bull Run) was beyond reproach. the Confederate armies 
wavered critical moment, only Jackson’s troops refused retire from 
the field. Hence, was immovable rock which could not lodged from 
the position held. 

Unfortunately there anti-heroical theory account for Jackson’s 
conduct during the battle. Major Thomas Rhett, who was Johnston’s chief 
staff, was with General Bee shortly after the incident occurred. Rhett 
said that Bee told him that during the hot attack Jackson refused move 
his aid. Bee, denunciation anger and outrage, cried out that Jack- 
son was “standing like stone wall” and allowing the South Carolinians 
sacrificed. short, Jackson was stone wall because ought 
have moved Bee’s aid and didn’t. Bee, turn, implied that rallying be- 
hind the Virginians was the only way knew getting the Virginians 
fight! 


seems that ths second interpretation was widely accepted the 
South Carolinians during and perhaps after the war. Only recently 
was retold the Memoirs General John Cheeve Haskell, published 
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1960. General Bee died that same battlefield, and what really 
meant one the imponderables that amount debate and dis- 
cussion can resolve. 


Five Civil War Commemorative Stamps Issued: 

Civil War buffs who are also philatelists just ordinary stamp col- 

lectors can look forward severely limited program Civil War 
commemorative issues. Postmaster General Edward Day has deter- 
mined limit the series five, one each year mark the most im- 
portant and nationally significant event that time. First the series 
was the Fort Sumter stamp, issued April 12; Shiloh will com- 
memorated April 1962; Gettysburg July 1963; the Wilder- 
ness Campaign May 1964, and finally Appomattox April 
1965. 
The limited program, course, meets with both approval and dis- 
sent. Under the law the Postmaster General judge and jury the 
stamp program; has the final say what stamps are issued, 
when and where they are placed sale, and what the design should 
be. When the Postmaster General came make the Civil War pro- 
gram after only few days office had before him more than 
one hundred requests and proposals for special commemorative stamps. 
His conservative approach special issues indication that 
will have fewer commemoratives than past years. 


Amazing Lincoln Death “Celebration:” 
[Contributed Gwyn Parry, M.D., Jackson, Ohio] 

Following the assassination President Lincoln the churches 
throughout the North held commemoration services. Such meeting 
was held the Methodist Episcopal Church Jackson, Ohio, the 
same hour the obsequies the White House. However, during this 
period national mourning, another service was held Jackson. This 
meeting may unique history owing the nature the gathering, 
for was service thanksgiving for the deliverance the country 
from the tyrant Lincoln. small group fanatical Copperheads 
the town and surrounding area held this service the local Presbyte- 
rian Church the day the burial President Lincoln. 

While this may seem incongruous behavior today, when 
considered the light the bitterness and hatred engendered the 
war, not surprising that little attention was paid this local event. 

Little known the details this service; must reconstructed 
from various sources—from the original scant newspaper account, from 
later scattered hints newspapers, and from the memories persons 
living Jackson that time. examination the files the local 
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newspapers over the following fifty years gives the impression that 
deliberate attempt had been made destroy some the disparaging 
items the war period after passions had subsided. obvious that 
later accounts are more tolerant and milder manner. 

Jackson County, which Jackson the county seat, was originally 
settled mainly Virginians, with some few persons coming from New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Beginning the 
hundreds Welsh came the agricultural sections, followed 
German migration. The came with the construction char- 
coal furnaces and the railroad, and manumitted Negroes were estab- 
lished farms their former owners. This group was the cause 
much enmity. 

The areas populated the Welsh, Pennsylvania Dutch, and Vir- 
ginians became, for the most part, strongly pro-Union, while the other 
areas were predominantly pro-Southern. There were but few abolition- 
ists, and these few were harshly treated the proslavers, many having 
their property burned and destroyed. interesting note that the 
Presbyterian Church was founded abolitionists, but few years 
the proslavery element got control and continued strongly pro-South- 
ern until long after the war. 

There were two newspapers the town: the Iron Valley Express, 
strongly Copperhead policy, but handicapped small circulation 
and poor editing, and the Jackson Standard, radical Republican, having 
large circulation and excellent editor. Both papers were highly 
partisan. When violence and gunplay occurred between Copperheads 
and Unionists both papers pulled out every stop, urging their favored 
participants obtain full satisfaction. The situation was such that the 
moderates both parties signed peace agreement, which the Stand- 
ard printed its issue August 25, 1864: 


warn all members the Peace and Union parties, and all other per- 
sons, that those scenes riot and bloodshed which have become too common 
our town and county, will tolerated and endured longer, and again 


repeated, the guilty will brought receive that punishment which they 
deserve. 


The fanatical leaders each party refused sign. The editor 
the Standard did sign and after that toned his articles down consider- 
ably. did become somewhat vehement, however, after the assas- 
sination Lincoln when commented: 


Some the Copperheads this country proposed hold public meeting, 
conjunction with the Union party, express their views upon the murder 
the President. object any affiliation with that party. Can ever 
have confidence such men? Never! Wednesday last week the men 
and women who had never ceased for four years slander and abuse the 
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late President had the audacity meet one the churches this place, 
commemorate the funeral the murdered President. Impudence and 
hypocrisy could not further. refresh the memory those who 
are now pretending condemn the cowardly murder the President, 
hereby re-publish the resolutions adopted here last summer their party. 


the same issue appeared extremely brief account the me- 
morial services that were held the Methodist Episcopal Church. Little 
mention was made the issue following concerning the Copperhead 
thanksgiving service: 


may hauled over the coals for what say about the rebels meeting 
the church here desecrate the day the burial Abraham Lincoln. 
All right. charge the copperhead party directly responsible for the 
murder President Lincoln. would not have that party openly rejoice 
his death; nor would have them pretend sorry; for that hypocrisy 


and falsehood. Let these persons remain quiet, now that their work mur- 
der accomplished. 


Last fall their Chicago convention, Mr. Benj. Allen, New York, said: 
The people will soon rise, and they cannot put Lincoln out power 
the ballot they will the bullet.” (Loud cheers). 

Last fall their rally our Market House Portsmouth gentleman 
spoke for two hours, and the burden his speech consisted this kind 
charge. addition, quoted from the Crosse (Wisconsin) Democrat, 
August 29, 1864, which they said: Lincoln traitor and murderer. 
And elected misgovern for another four years, trust some 
bold hand will pierce his heart with dagger-point for the public good.” 


have heard Lincoln called tyrant, usurper, traitor, and murderer 
hundred times our own town. 


Accounts given persons acquainted with this Presbyterian Church 
service say that the meeting was held the morning the burial 
Lincoln. The participants termed service thanksgiving and 
celebration deliverance the country from the hands the tyrant 
Lincoln. The names least three the extreme Copperhead leaders 
are recalled, two whom were respected members the community 
and later held public office. was recalled that the most fiery the 
Copperheads spoke the good fortune rid the despotic reign 
Lincoln, and there was now hope for return the old Union. This 
same man, according the Standard, voiced similar thoughts when 
spoke the laying the cornerstone the new courthouse 1867. 

How much the service was religious nature unknown. The 
Presbyterian Church was then without pastor, but minister who 
had left the Methodist Episcopal Church form thriving proslavery 
church near Jackson, did take part and may assumed that his 
part was religious. The leaders would not have considered such 
service sacrilegious, for they boasted the antireligious attitude. 
The number attending the meeting was estimated about fifty. 
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The question naturally arises why such meeting was permitted. 
Perhaps was retaliation for not being desired the previously 
held commemoration service. Apparently the people the town paid 
scant attention the final antics the small group extremists; the 
noise they made was far out proportion their number. 

The Presbyterian Church continued dominated the Copper- 
head group; the new minister carried cane with copperhead neatly 
carved it, made Confederate prisoner Camp Chase, Ohio. 
Later, when strawberry festival was held the committee insisted 
hanging portrait Vallandigham instead one Lincoln, which 
caused quite furor. But the years passed time mellowed memories, 
passions cooled, and peace came again Jackson. 
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Lincoln for the Ages. Edited and with introduction Ralph New- 
man. (Garden City: Doubleday Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 519. $5.95. 


Two the nation observed the sesquicentennial Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth. One important result that observance this collection 
seventy-two brief essays dealing with many aspects the life and career 
the sixteenth President. is, David Mearns, one the contributors, 
writes, report the Lincoln story and the Lincoln status they were 
found exist the close his one hundred and fiftieth year.” appendix, 
including Lincoln chronology and discussion the manuscript sources 
pertaining Lincoln, closes the volume. all, seventy-eight persons have 
contributed the collection. 

Although the editor describes the effort “objective reappraisal 
Abraham Lincoln dynamic force contemporary thought and action” 
and re-examination life, the essays, which were originally 
prepared radio scripts for Broadcast Music, Incorporated, present little 
that new the Lincoln story. The quality the contributions uneven, 
would expected project this type, and there some overlapping 
and repetition among the essays. its total impact, however, the work 
impressive. Some the subjects treated deserve much more than the four 
five pages allotted them and the case those essays which clearly 
stand out their perception and understanding, the highly distilled product 
presented here only whets the appetite. The roster contributors dis- 
tinguished one; name them all would impossible, name only few 
would disservice the many excellent essays that would unmen- 
tioned. Suffice say that the list includes persons from many walks life, 
politicians, professors, poets, and playwrights, all whom share the excite- 
ment having probed the meaning Lincoln’s greatness. 

And what that made Lincoln great? attempt answer question 
that has challenged generations thinkers the short space review 
would foolhardy. Lincoln comes for high praise this collection; 
“master politician,” military genius,” literary lodestar,” the savior 
American democracy, and “the most majestic, the saddest, the noblest, and 
the most compassionate and dramatic figure the history the American 
scene.” But for all the praise, one convinced more than ever after reading 
these contributions, that the quality Lincoln’s greatness was essentially 
human quality. Richard Harwell, deploring the creation “unreal 
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myth” for Lincoln, sums up—“the man was fine enough stand every test 
history.” 


JOHANNSEN 
University Illinois 


The Civil War Sea: The Blockaders. Vol. (January, 1861—March, 
1862). Virgil Carrington Jones. York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 
1960. Pp. xxvi, 483. 


THE RECENT flood Civil War books, author has attempted describe 
the complete story the Union and Confederate navies. Now, Virgil Car- 
rington Jones undertakes this ambitious and necessary task. The Civil War 
Sea: The Blockaders the first volume projected trilogy. begins with 
the provisioning the Star the West January, 1861. and concludes with 
the often told tale the Monitor and the Virginia (ex-Merrimack) March, 
1862. Chapters correspond months and the author compresses into each 
the naval events, major and minor, which transpired during that period 
whether the Atlantic, the Gulf, the Mississippi River, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Havana, London. 

the never ending tug-of-war between journalist and scholar the 
relative importance style, research, and interpretation, The Civil War 
Sea example “popular book” designed for the “general reader” com- 
pared the thoroughly researched opus the professional historian. the 
credit side, the book fast-paced, generating excitement with each chapter; 
the battle scenes are excellently handled; the dialogues, duly footnoted, are 
inserted give the maximum effect for interesting reading. 

Unfortunately, like other recent authors, Jones leans heavily upon the 
Official Records the Union and Confederate Navies for evidence. de- 
pending primarily upon this source, which errs not commission but 
omission, Jones presents nothing new and neglects the vital areas ship- 
building, ordnance, supply and recruiting. Although inspected some 
the manuscript collections relating the navies the Library Congress, 
National Archives, and the Southern Historical Commission. Jones 
means searched them all and missed significant holdings elsewhere. Had 
worked more with manuscripts, might have presented fresh interpreta- 
tion, integrated naval operations with the general course the war, evaluated 
the commanders afloat and ashore, and given much-needed appraisal 
the Union blockade. While this reviewer admires courage attempt 
such gigantic project and heartily applauds his spirited style, seamen who 
call wall,” bulkhead,” might nettled such landlubberly expres- 
sions “renting” instead “chartering” steamboats. 


JaMEs MERRILL 


Whittier College 
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Confederate Strategy from Shiloh Vicksburg. Archer Jones. 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. 258. 


CENTENNIAL anniversary the Civil War has, naturally enough, pre- 
cipitated veritable avalanche books about the war. Unfortunately, some 
these books have been mediocre (or, far too often, sub-mediocre) quality 
books already print, biographies obscure individuals, la- 
bored discussions trivial details battles campaigns, valiant destruction 
straw men, ponderous threshing over old straw, etc., etc. 

This being true, all the more pleasant read and review book such 
Dr. Jones has written, approaching one the basic aspects the war 
from angle which has not attracted the attention many writers and pro- 
viding penetrating analysis fundamental factor bearing the conduct 
the war. 

The overall strategy the Confederates, Dr. Jones points out his 
opening chapter, “was based territorial defense, not only for political and 
social motives, but for sound logistical reasons”; and shows how this con- 
cept affected the thinking and action the Confederate leaders. Dr. Jones 
writes from calmly objective point view, but definitely the opinion 
that the West was the really decisive theater the war, where “the decisive 
blows were struck,” and sharply critical the policy the Richmond 
authorities neglecting the West while maintaining unnecessarily large 
proportion their armed manpower Virginia. “They would have done 
better,” says, “to spare some their strength bolster the sagging West, 
where the war was being lost.” 

Dr. Jones particularly impressive his dispassionate discussion the 
relations between President Jefferson Davis and General Joseph Johnston. 
Too often, has seemed, writers attempting defend either these two 
Confederate leaders have thought necessary enhance the glory and repu- 
tation the one attacking the wisdom ability the other. few 
writers have done effectively, Dr. Jones fairly analyzes and evaluates the 
virtues and the shortcomings both. The friction that developed between 
them after Johnston was put charge the Department the West late 
1862, Dr. Jones believes, was due fundamental difference strategic 
concept: “one stressing vital points and the other regarding the army the 
means the objective preventing the severance the Confederacy.” 

Summarizing his conclusions, Dr. Jones says: “Confederate strategy, ter- 
ritorially and logistically oriented, seems realistic and adapted conditions. 
Its implementation through decentralized command system was wise, and 
the measure central control was adequate. Davis and his War Secretaries 
bear scrutiny well. While genius was absent, ability and insight were demon- 
strated.” 


STANLEY Horn 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Civil War the Northwest. Robert Huhn 
University Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 216. $4.00. 


THE this study was backwater during the Civil War. The De- 
partment the Northwest, which included Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the territories their west, saw engagements between Northern and South- 
ern forces but was important source manpower and foodstuffs for the 
Union armies. However, the summer 1862 Minnesota was the scene 
violent Indian cutbreak that would have been gruesome the 
the westward movement had not been overshadowed the greater trage- 
dies the Civil War. 

The Sioux Indian uprising familiar story and the author, who accepts 
conservative figures those massacred, adds little the tale, although 
does recount the Indian campaigns 1863 and 1864, which are generally 
overlooked because the more dramatic events 1862. However, his pur- 
pose was not warm over the story Indian war, but rather present 
study military administration Northern frontier department where 
the stresses the Civil War were complicated serious Indian outbreak. 
interest, General John Pope the central figure the story from 
the autumn 1862, when took command the Department the North- 
west, until early 1865, when was shifted command the Military 
Division the Missouri. John Pope usually dismissed “vainglorious,” 
and his capture Island No. Ten has been effaced the humiliation 
Second Bull Run. these pages Pope appears capable, intelligent ad- 
ministrator and his conduct civil-military relationships may well have been 
model. Although political factionalism the Northwest was not bitter 
Missouri Kentucky, Pope had constantly alert lest the military 
power under his control drawn into factional politics. 

During the Civil War there was rather natural tendency for the civil 
authorities lean upon the military because opposition the draft and 
other war measures, understandable doubts about the loyalty the political 
opposition time widespread disloyalty, widely held beliefs about real 
imaginary conspiracies, and willingness use the situation for personal 
and political advantages sliding into military dictatorship. That the coun- 
try emerged from the war with little harm individual liberties was 
part due generals like Pope. the author says: “Pope may not have been 
the best remembered field general, Lee and Jackson perhaps made him look 
very foolish Second Bull Run, but Pope had least one quality that set him 
above some his fellow officers: respect for civil law. quite sincerely be- 
lieved that civil law, authorities, and procedures should either exhausted 
incapable action before the military could justly act, and this principle 
rigidly adhered.” Isn’t about time for new look the whole career 
John Pope? 

This book transitional study. Most our previous studies the Civil 
War have been made from the viewpoint the tactical commander and have 
dealt with the problems field command and with the surge armies across 
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battlefields. What has been overlooked has been the fact that Civil War 
armies operated military departments and that combat was only one—al- 
though probably the most important—of the activities departmental com- 
mander who might might not also the field commander. Jones points 
out: “Few seem comprehend the magnitude and scope (and thus the tre- 
mendous responsibility) directing army all its activities, such 
strategy, supply, and organization, and all its relations, such civil, polit- 
ical, and legal, and also the organization’s entirety, the South, the 
frontier, reserve.” 

The viewpoint the present study seems part way between field 
and departmental headquarters. What need are departmental studies, 
made from the viewpoint departmental headquarters, are under- 
stand the movements armies and seemingly inexplicable hesitations and 
frustrations commanders. With such studies, the functions the political 
generals, such John Dix, will become more understandable, and the 
problems the higher direction the war will fall into focus. 

The author would have benefited had looked more closely Pope’s 
experiences military government and civil relations northern Missouri 
1861-62. Missouri seethed with unrest, violent neighborhood hatreds, guerrilla 
warfare, and intense political factionalism, and even neutral course was im- 
possible for commander. Pope learned military-civil relations there 
hard school and the Northwest must have seemed restful comparison. That 
Pope, professional army officer, was not anxious extend his power and 
supplant the civil authorities may seem odd view notions about “mili- 
tarism”; yet, American officers have generally shrunk from exercising the 
functions military government. Perhaps need fresh look our ex- 
periences military government, especially military government the 
Northern armies during the Civil War. The traditional viewpoint, which re- 
flects the opinions the governed, has been that Northern military govern- 
ment was wholly bad. But from the Northern viewpoint military government 
was success, for occupied areas were governed effectively enough that 
Northern soldiers sufficient number defeat the Confederate field armies 
were freed from occupation duties. 

The author presents his views pleasant style. Maps the territories, 
military departments, the Indians the Northwest Plains areas, and Minne- 
sota and vicinity for 1862, and the campaigns 1863 and 1864, appen- 
dices troop organization and disposition, and adequate index add the 
usefulness the book, which recommended for those interested the 
Northwest frontier military administration during the Civil War. 


University Minnesota 


Civil War Treasury Tales, Legends and Folklore. Edited 
Botkin. (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. xv, 625. $7.95. 


For after the Civil War partisan accounts that conflict were 
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vogue; but 1877 commercial publisher, anxious sell the same set 
books Northerner and Southerner, developed appealing interpretation 
the war. Battles and Leaders the Civil War, former Union and Con- 
federate leaders were nobly heroic, the causes both sides were just, and 
Americans could unite common praise for the men and ideals their 
tragic war. 

This collection personal narratives, tall stories, and legends continues 
the noble and heroic tradition the Civil War era. Both Lincoln and Davis 
are sincere, kindhearted executives; Northern and Southern generals are hu- 
mane, gentle leaders; nurses the North and South are sympathetic, under- 
standing women; Negroes are simple, pathetic souls; and even deserters are 
pitied rather than condemned. Editor Botkin, however, master 
collecting and presenting folklore. Beginning with different accounts Lin- 
coln’s trip Washington 1861, the editor presents year-by-year chron- 
ology stories and anecdotes with the gleanings for each year arranged under 
subject titles. The selections for 1862 total more than those any other year 
and the “Aftermath” Good War Dies Hard” the smallest section 
the book. 

these stories famous individuals walk the stage side side with charac- 
ter actors portray samplings almost every phase the war years. Lin- 
coln has difficulty raising flag, grants the wish “Fair Rebel,” exposes 
himself danger the battlefield, visits Richmond, and becomes immortal 
death. Davis inaugurated, quells bread riot, and captured and im- 
prisoned. Lee shares the spotlight with Grant; “Stonewall” Jackson fights, 
prays, and dies; and cavalry officers dart and off the scene. Nameless sol- 
diers the front and their women home tell problems and their ad- 
justments wartime conditions. Slaves react the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Mother Bickerdyke demonstrates her influence nurse, and spy Belle 
Boyd aids General Jackson. There pathos many these accounts and 
most the anecdotes bring smiles rather than hearty laughter. The more 
than three hundred selections range length from one-fourth many pages. 

Many compilations Civil War stories exist but the distinction this 
volume lies the refreshing authenticity contemporary sources and the 
wide sampling various types narratives and folklore. One can spend 
few minutes evening with these interesting tales. 

REMBERT PATRICK 
University Florida 


The Confederacy. Charles Roland. (Chicago: University Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 218. $3.95.) 


THIs LITTLE BOOK, volume the Chicago History American Civilization 
series, presents the whole life the Confederacy small slate and dots 
the background with considerable detail. Here one sees the interplay Con- 
federate strength and weakness—nationalism and localism, sobriety and frivol- 
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ity, boldness and timidity, vision and blindness. The knack treating many 
facets without confusion detail, and the same time retaining clear 
picture the whole, the author’s main success and the book’s main strength. 

the other hand this book adds little anything our knowledge 
the Confederacy. Nor does supersede Coulter’s Confederate States (1950) 
Eaton’s Southern Confederacy (1956). more interesting than either 
these works, and not nearly comprehensive and original. Because its 
affinity these books invites further comparison with them. 

Coulter’s book much fuller, more original, more exciting treatment 
Confederate life. Roland’s book better balanced, mostly because gives 
better relative treatment Confederate military and diplomatic activities. 
Still, one wishes read about Confederate social, political, and economic 
life, will choose Coulter. 

Eaton’s book more nearly the size and scope Roland’s. Yet Eaton 
much more original, more keenly interpretative, with fresher material and 
more perceptive insights. has the balance Roland and more enter- 
taining read. 

The book hand, for its size, has adequate maps and illustrations. The 
bibliography highly selected and very useful. competently done, and 
volume covering short period multi-volume history American 
civilization, fulfills its purpose. 

YOUNGER 
U.S. Naval War College 


Ante-Bellum: Writings George Fitzhugh and Hinton Rowan Helper 
Slavery. Edited, with introduction, Harvey Wish. (New York: 
Putnam’s, 1960. Pp. 256. Paperback, $1.35; hardcover, 


THE PUBLISHING trade has caught the vogue for compact packaging, 
and Ante-Bellum have three-for-the-price-of-one promotion, consist- 
ing edited versions George Fitzhugh’s Sociology for the South and Can- 
nibals All, and Hinton Helper’s The Impending Crisis. Professional scholars 
will slightly chafed editor Wish’s failure indicate his omissions, but 
this volume is, nevertheless, good introduction two odd, provoking men, 
both rather repetitive and disorganized writers, who need editing. Those 
whose interest the Civil War lies its battlefields should make the ac- 
quaintance Fitzhugh and Helper, learn something important about the 
forces that brought the armies their various appointments with destiny 
century ago. 

Both Fitzhugh and Helper were men the rural South, self-educated 
part vigorous reading. Both shrewdly analyzed the flaws the society 
around them. Fitzhugh, looking northward, saw how the growth industry 
and “free government,” vaunted the South’s enemies, had begun 
create capitalistic oligarchy which put profit well ahead justice. Helper, 
surveying his own South, that “agrarian paradise,” saw the ignorance, de- 
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pendence, and poverty great masses fellow whites. Both men, short, 
had spotted weaknesses the American dream; both were aware rising 
plutocracy and declining agriculture fully generation before these became 
major national problems. Yet their solutions were fantastic. Fitzhugh believed 
that the North’s answer the conflict between labor and capital would have 
the adoption slavery, which alone could identify the interests the 
two. And Helper held that all the woes the farming South would vanish 
with the immediate abolition slavery, which lay “at the root all the 
shame, poverty, ignorance, tyranny and imbecility the South.” Both writers, 
otherwise shrewd, defended these gross oversimplifications with angry en- 
ergy. Their intelligence failed show them the infinite subtlety, complexity, 
tragedy, and paradox man’s struggle create just institutions. 

Mavericks though they were, sense, Fitzhugh and Helper shared these 
absolutes with thousands their fellow nineteenth-century Americans. There- 
by, civil war was brought closer. The crisis the fifties became the war 
the sixties, and this book will help readers understand how the one grew 
inexorably into the other. 


BERNARD WEISBERGER 
University Chicago 


The Iron Brigade. Alan Nolan. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. 
Pp. xvi, 412. $6.95. 


WITH THE opening guns Sumter, the cry “On Richmond!” rang 
through the North and sent the Army the Potomac ordeal bloody 
heartbreak and frustration. One the brigades the Union army which 
vainly tried break through the lines Robert Lee was composed four 
regiments which came from the old Northwest Territory. The 2nd, 6th, and 
7th Wisconsin Volunteers, together with the 19th Indiana, first made what 
came known “Iron Brigade.” 

With the addition Battery the 4th U.S. Artillery, the Westerners be- 
came part the Federal forces which headed into northern Virginia. John 
Gibbon took over the brigade when its first brigadier, Rufus King, was moved 
division commander. professional army officer whose North Carolina 
origins almost lost him his promotion, Gibbon worked hard instill hearty 
spirit and rigorous discipline into his brigade. part his program 
outfitted his men with the tall black hats which soon became well-known 
mark the Western troops. 

After its baptism fire Brawner Farm August 28, 1862, where 
successfully fought off surprise attack Stonewall Jackson’s troops, the 
brigade was involved every major engagement between Washington and 
Richmond. Second Bull Run Gibbon’s men were assigned cover the 
retreat the Union forces. When Lee struck across the Potomac, was the 
Western Brigade which was sent slashing across Turner’s Gap strike 
Lee’s exposed position. Despite the fact that powerful Confederate force 
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had set almost impregnable defenses along both sides the National 
Road, Gibbon’s troops smashed their way through and here won themselves 
the title the “Iron Brigade.” 

Antietam, Fredericksburg, and then Chancellorsville the spring 
1863, the Iron Brigade, now commanded Solomon Meredith, played 
prominent role. Antietam they suffered such heavy losses that their thin 
ranks had filled out with the men the 24th Michigan, which now be- 
came part the Iron Brigade. When Lee once again broke loose and sent 
his forces swinging northward into Pennsylvania, was the Iron Brigade 
which helped plug the gap. 

Moving the Emmitsburg Road, the Westerners heard the sounds 
battle and moved off their left toward Seminary Ridge, where they ran 
head into Archer’s Tennessee and Alabama regiments. Against overwhelm- 
ing odds the Iron Brigade held its position the Confederate force grew 
larger every hour and threatened any moment completely envelope their 
dwindling lines. When the main Union force had taken defensive positions 
along Cemetery Ridge the Iron Brigade was last ordered withdraw, after 
having suffered casualties from per 

For all practical purposes this was the end the Iron Brigade integral 
and distinctive unit. But the proud history the brigade continued live 
on, and veterans the Iron Brigade always boasted that they had not taken 
single backward step except orders and that Rebel hand had ever been 
laid the guns Battery 

Mr. Nolan has told the story the Iron Brigade expert fashion. Tightly 
knit, closely written, and carefully documented, The Iron Brigade military 
history its scholarly best. There are contrived situations manufactured 
conversations—the dramatic excitement proceeds from the historical situations 
themselves. The use maps essential following the progress the big 
men the black hats, and this respect the battle maps which Wilson Hoyt 
has designed are exceptionally helpful. The Civil War Centennial Com- 
missions Indiana and Wisconsin and the Company Military Collectors 
and Historians are congratulated for having sponsored this fine tribute 
the fighting men from the Old Northwest. 


Boston College 


Our Incredible Civil War. Burke Davis. (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1960. Pp. 249. $4.95. 


Many Civil War author has wondered, concluded his book, what 
could with the accumulation odds and ends, the miscellaneous facts 
and curious incidents which had left over from his researches. There was, 
for example, the “fact” that Winchester, Virginia, changed hands seventy- 
six times during the war, the “fact” that Joseph Johnston was one Cump 
Sherman’s pall-bearers, that Nathan Forrest was vigorous writer who 
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disregarded conventions grammar and orthography, that the periscope was 
introduced the Civil War. 

Burke Davis has solved the problem making hash out the leftovers. 
His book arranged thirty-eight “chapters” ranging over such subjects 
“Mr. Lincoln’s Beard,” “Music, Music,” “Spies Work,” “Sex the Civil 
War” very disappointing seven pages), “Imported Warriors,” and oddly 
enough, “Some Oddities This Odd War.” Altogether there are about 250 
pages yarns, incidents, and incredible tales which might amuse the buffs 
the Round Tables, keep high school classes awake, and—perish the thought 
—inspire concoctors scenarios for television. 


University Wisconsin 


With Sherman the Sea: Story the Civil War. Edited 
Olive Deane Hormel. (New York: John Day Co., 1960. Pp. 255. 


THE 1862 the 10th Michigan Infantry regiment was mustered 
into the Union army and sent the Western theater time for the campaign 
against Corinth, Mississippi. With this organization was thirteen-year-old 
Corydon Foote Flint, Michigan, who served drummer until was 
honorably discharged soon after entering Savannah, Georgia, with Sherman’s 
army. 

When Foote was nearly ninety years age, related his experiences 
Olive Deane Hormel, who committed them paper and prepared manu- 
script. Miss Hormel then turned her material over Elizabeth Yates, who 
spent some time working it. The result this joint effort small volume 
reminiscences entitled With Sherman the Sea. Unfortunately the book 
not documented, has explanation editorial policy used preparing 
for publication, and contains errors which the editor editors—which- 
ever correct—should have called attention. startling, for example, 
find Shiloh and Pittsburg Landing referred two different battles. The 
presentation quotation marks conversation supposedly recalled with 
exactness after lapse seventy-five years rings untrue. 

one more story the Civil War, Foote’s memoirs have good deal that 
interesting and now and then little that exciting; but source material 
for historians, they are little value. 


Michigan State University 
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The War for the Union: War Becomes Revolution, 1862-1863. Allan 
Nevins. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xiv, 557. $7.50.) 


Allan Nevins needs little introduction the Civil War field the monu- 
mental set which has been laboring for several years. This volume the 
second four the war itself; also the sixth ten proposed volumes 
covering the period from the Mexican War through Reconstruction. This new 
addition continues the story from 1862 through the Northern victories 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg. The theme the whole study best expressed 
Nevins the statement: modern America was being born.” With his 
superb style and deep insight the author shows the slow transition America 
the war years from uncoordinated manufacturing effort into synchro- 
nized machine geared accelerate production and victory. presenting the 
political, social, and economic growth the nation, adds nuggets new 
facts and interpretations that swell the impact war and give added scope 
and meaning. There little military history here, but for once not needed; 
the story too vivid, fundamental, and important the total picture 
marred the gods war distant battlefields. 


Uniform and Dress the Army and Navy the Confederate States 
America. Introduction Richard Harwell. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 68. $15.00) 


Included this unique and important volume are three Confederate im- 
prints treating uniforms prescribed for Southern forces. The study depicts 
what the well-dressed Johnny Reb land and sea was supposed wear, not 
how, the turmoil war, was actually dressed. Full-color plates vividly 
illustrate uniforms, insignia, buttons, and even tailor’s pattern. his en- 
lightening introduction this new and limited edition, Mr. Harwell explains 
why gray was the color chosen for the official Confederate uniform, what 
degree Southern troops were outfitted, and the mode dress for Confederate 
naval and marine corps personnel. Drawing largely from soldiers’ letters, 
sets the stage for work scarce that copy the first edition recently 
sold for $1,000. collector’s item nature, the contents will attract the in- 
terest many Civil War buffs—and doubt hasten its return the scarce 
and out-of-print categories. 
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Alabama Tories: The First Alabama Cavalry, U.S.A., 1862-1865. Wil- 
liam Stanley Hoole. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing 
1960. Pp. 141. $4.00.) 


his introduction the author states that this regiment—the only all-white 
unit from Alabama serve the Federal armies—“was not conspicuous 
either accomplishments attitudes,” yet “the very existence the First 
Alabama Cavalry entitles special consideration.” Drawing largely from 
the Official Records, has pieced together the story 2,066 Tories from 
Alabama who, opposed secession and its by-products, wrenched themselves 
from Southern control and enlisted defense the Union. Their history 
neither valorous nor dramatic, Professor Hoole implies the thirty-one 
pages takes tell it. has nevertheless assimilated all known data the 
Alabama and added eighty-page descriptive muster roll its 
members. Although more units could have been chosen that possessed 
greater degree exploits and adventure, comforting see some inroads 
being made into the neglected field unit histories. 


Confederate City: Augusta, Georgia, 1860-1865. Florence Fleming 


Corley. (Columbia: University South Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 130. 
$6.00. 


weak works now circulation attest, city histories are difficult write. 
comprehensive such undertaking necessitates full discussions 
all social, political, economic—and oftentimes military—aspects city’s life 
during certain period. Mrs. Corley has passed that test with this attractive 
and stimulating look Georgia’s second largest city during wartime. 
should be, this story town’s inhabitants, not merely its leaders; that 
everything from the Confederate Clothing Bureau Sherman’s March the 
Sea included evidence enough the inclusiveness the volume. en- 
hance the 4to work, seventy illustrations are included. Some have rightful 
place, some not. Although unfootnoted, large section the rear treats 
sources and addenda. But for occasional and minute slip (e.g., Longstreet 
had middle name), the work sound meaningful contribution local 
history. recommended such. 


They Fought for the Union. Francis Lord. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Stackpole Co., 1960. Pp. 375. 


This large, double-column book the first new statistical and logistical sur- 
vey Federal armies appear more than half century. Twenty-three 
chapters contain sketches almost every phase army life—including train- 
ing literature, insignia, life hospitals and prisons, well the expected 
discussions supply, arms, discipline, etc. The very scope the study 
stamps reference work; such, will value perhaps more 
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researchers than readers. some instances subject treatment too concise, 
and the author tends jump over rapidly from one point the other. And 
General Grant, III, points out his foreword, few statements and 
conclusions are open debate and challenge. Yet, whole, Dr. Lord has 
ploddingly amassed wealth information that both new and valuable 
broadening knowledge army’s behind-the-scenes activities. 


Lee’s Last Campaign. Clifford Dowdey. Little, Brown and 
Co., 1960. Pp. 415. $6.00. 


Author four high-selling studies the Confederacy, Clifford Dowdey 
has produced his finest work with this volume. not merely study the 
Appomattox heartache, its title implies; rather, detailed and critical 
examination the Army Northern Virginia and its leaders from the Wilder- 
ness the end. Dowdey has the rare ability report history poignantly and 
colorfully. result, the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
Five Forks—all come alive and new, provocative fashion. Lee, course, 
the hero; Davis, Longstreet, Ewell, and others come for colorful and 
critical scrutiny. Few Confederate leaders the Eastern army remain un- 
analyzed, but such presentation re-creates them living people, not simply 
names flitting across the pages. Once—Dowdey recalls his biographical 
essay—Douglas Freeman “suggested that was the rising generation 
speak the whole truth, saw it, and let the chips fall they may. This 
promised do.” This has adroitly done. 


Tories the Hills. Thompson. Ala.: The Pareil Press, 
1960. Pp. 279. $4.50. 


When the various Southern states began their exodus from the Union, sev- 
eral pockets pro-Union sentiment seriously considered seceding themselves 
from their wayward mothers. Prevented geography and politics from car- 
rying out their designs, the areas then became notorious for guerrilla war- 
fare, vendettas, and what Confederate officials termed “subversive activities.” 
East Tennessee was such sector; was northern Alabama. The full story 
hatred and bloodshed the latter has never been fully told. But Wesley 
Thompson, Secretary the Alabama Civil War Centennial Commission, has 
made good start with this historical novel. More fact than fiction, recounts 
the brutalities and atrocities committed Rebels and Tories each faction 
strove achieve its own ends. Supplementing the escapades the real Tory 
leader, Christopher Sheets, the romance the unreal Bill Walker and 
Cherry Parker. Here depicted civil war every sense the term; 
well worth reading one enjoys mixture fact and fiction. 
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Whipt Everytime: The Diary Bartlett Yancey Malone. Edited 
William Whately Pierson, Jr. Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 
1960. Pp. 131. 


When the diary Private Bartlett Malone, 6th North Carolina, first ap- 
peared 1919, went out print almost fast came off the presses. 
recent years has commanded premium price whenever copy crops 
the secondhand market. Now McCowat-Mercer has republished the 
slim journal soldier whom Douglas Freeman termed “the unofficial me- 
teorologist the Army Northern Virginia.” But the journal contains much 
more than daily observations the weather the period 1862-65. Malone 
was Tarheel, and few printed reminiscences give such classic 
examples phonetic spelling found here. For example, July, 1862, entry 
states: “about oclock overtaken the scamps again And they comenced 
throwing bumbs amung us.” these jottings straightforward, down-to- 
earth private have been added illustrations, index, and new introduction. 
That Malone never visualized his memoirs being print makes them honest, 
revealing, and unique. Notwithstanding the lavish sentimentality bestowed 
Johnny Rebs, this the true picture the foot soldier gray. 


Porte Crayon: The Life David Hunter Strother. Cecil Eby, Jr. 
(Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 258. $5.00.) 


The celebrated “Porte Crayon” nineteenth-century literature was man 
many talents. Known posterity one America’s most popular writers, 
was Virginian who became Federal brigadier general, artist who was 
named consul general Mexico. alone contributed fifty-five 
articles and innumerable illustrations spanning twenty-six years. war 
Strother proved capable officer, keen observer, and vivid writer. (His poign- 
ant reminiscences the New Market campaign appeared the March, 
1960, issue Civil War History.) effect, one America’s most fas- 
cinating figures, and Dr. Eby has compounded the many facets his career 
into highly readable and interesting study. Three chapters are devoted 


Strother’s war experiences—which, readers will find, has some similarity 
the career “Pap” Thomas. 


The War-Time Journal Georgia Girl. Eliza Frances Andrews. 
Edited Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. (Macon, Ga.: The Ardivan Press, 
1960. Pp. xviii, 396. $5.50. 


dozen historians were asked jot down the six best narratives the 
war Southern women, safe state that Eliza Andrews’ reminiscences 
would included every list. Rebel the hems her long skirts, this 
prim Georgia girl belittled and berated all things Northern—from Sherman’s 
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March the Sea such newspapers Weekly that dared report 
the other hand, her journal, covering Georgia scenes the last year 
conflict, vivid and charmingly feminine chronicle war war ap- 

ared fervent young lass. reflection true sentiment the South, 
Merton Coulter has termed “unexcelled” document. This offset re- 
print the 1908 edition lacks the illustrations incorporated into the original, 
but the inclusion comprehensive index compensates part for this de- 
ficiency. The Ardivan Press has scored timely hit with this, its initial pub- 
lishing venture. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. Henderson. 
Civil War Centennial Edition. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1961. Pp. xxvi, 737. $8.95. 


First published August, 1898, Henderson’s study Jackson has 
remained respected biography and military treatise the Civil War 
that has gone through least eighteen editions. Henderson was hero- 
worshipper where Old Jack was concerned, but possessed detachment 
from the war that enabled him view with perspective and write 
without sectional bias. General Walter Bedell Smith has written new preface 
for this one-volume, unabridged edition. Original maps and illustrations, plus 
footnotes Henderson did not include, enhance skillfully written narrative. 
Once again Henderson’s study rises from the past, for Douglas Freeman once 
stated, has proved itself great narrative—one the books every student 
the war will find worth while.” 


The Civil War Diary Capt. Womack. (McMinnville, Tenn.: Wo- 
mack Printing Co., 1961. Pp. 116. $2.00.) 


Because the publishers anticipated only local sale this journal, effort 
was made annotate the passages. The diary now well through second 
edition, and chances point third printing the near future. James Wo- 
mack Warren County enlisted Company 16th Tennessee Infantry, 
May, 1861, and served with the unit throughout the war. His diary spans 
the first two and one-half years conflict and contains daily weather re- 
ports, observations the country and Womack’s comrades, and intimate 
accounts Perryville and Stone’s River. More comprehensive than the av- 
erage soldier’s diary, Captain Womack’s journal needed addition the 
literature the generally underrated Army Tennessee. Let hope the 
centennial years will uncover more documents this caliber. 


Notes Ammunition the American Civil War. Berkeley Lewis. 
(Washington: American Ordnance Association, 1959. Pp. 31. $2.00.) 
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Notes Naval Ordnance the American Civil War. Eugene 
Canfield. (Washington: American Ordnance Association, 1960. Pp. 24. 
$2.00. 


The American Ordnance Association, long respected arms organization, 
has now branched into specialized monographs Civil War weapons and 
ammunition. these two pamphlets are indicative what come during 
the centennial, the Association will stimulate tremendous interest the 
horrible scope Civil War firepower. Colonel Lewis’ treatise ammunition 
enlightening, and the narrative fortified series excellent illustra- 
tions. appendix lists the number and total cost shells for every gun 
fired during the war. Mr. Canfield’s survey naval ordnance equally 
stimulating, and includes section torpedoes well guns. For brief 
look complicated field, these two monographs tell much; the care with 
which each scans its subject invites fuller research and study. Such would 
valuable contribution Civil War history. 
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